





Critic or Agent if 
Both of course but slick is first? 


OR several years in New York I was a practicing author and literary 

agent. I sold my own writings and those of my clients. I also did a 
bit of criticizing and teaching to add to my income until I could make 
a living on the standard ten percent commisson for selling the work of 
a “list” of professionals. 

Selling the work of qood writers was, I discovered, routine, com- 
paratively easy. The woods were full of agents, good ones. Truthful, 
constructive criticism. I also discovered, was not routine. not easy. There 
were no good critics for writers on the make, not one fully equipped to 
teach the art of fiction writing. I had already taught successfully at 
Columbia and been fiction editor at Collier’s. I quit selling, arranged 
for another agent to take over writers who became pros under my 
guidance, and hung out my shingle as the critic. teacher and friend of 
the writer with ambition but no sales. 

This shingle is still out. For years I've been preparing writers for 
agents and editors to smile upon and pay well. I still have a working 
arrangement with an established commission agent in New York. 

My market-hunting trip this summer took me to Hollywood instead 
of New York. The film city is humming with television activity. How to 
sell to this fascinating, well-paying but difficult market? I talked with 
agents and producers and learned the answers. Hollywood agents are 
even less willing. and less able. to help writers on the make than those 
in New York; they recommend careful preparation and success with 
fiction before attempting television plays. Telepix authors in Hollywood 
use our “Narrative Technique” and some of them are writers we have 
trained. 

Critic or agent? If you have already had sales of some importance, 
an agent will take you on at no cost to you. If your writings make round 
trips, if they make no trips, if you are a beginner, you need a critic, not 
any “critic” but a real one, a good one, the best, in a word, The Uzzells. 
They have time to help you personally to solve your problems. Note I 
said personally. 

Our pamphlet “Literary Services” will be sent you without cost upon 
request. If you want help on a manuscript, fiction or fact. send it along 
with questions. Fee, $5. if 5,000 words or less, one dollar for each excess 
thousand. Inquiries answered promptly and personally. 


THOMAS H. UZZELL © CAMELIA W. UZZELL 
STILLWATER @© OKLAHOMA 





















The $750 Prize Winner 
Sir: 

When I was reading Steinbeck’s Cannery Row 
the telephone rang. The good news came so 
suddenly and unexpectedly I was tongue-tied on 
the phone. I paced the floor for a long time, 
savoring the news that my story won first prize 
in the WrITER’s DicEst contest. 

I am 37, graduated from Yale Drama School 
in 1947, majoring in play-writing. Those were 
my happy years. My Chinese plays were well 
liked and the school produced three of them. 
There I met Julie Harris. She was a shy girl 
then, with plenty of freckles. Betty Smith, a Yale 
drama school graduate, would occasionally return 
to class and listen to our new plays. I used to 
have a short beer with her son-in-law, who was a 
bright playwright and liked to pluck an old gui- 
tar in the moonlight. 

Professor Walter Eaton gave me constant en- 
couragement, but I had plenty trouble with my 
English. One day he asked the class who would 
take up the task to brush up my English a little. 
A girl volunteered. She was Eva Wolas; now 
Mrs. David Heilweil. Her translation of “The 
Respectful Prostitute” was a hit on Broadway. 

Those were my happy days. Theatre Arts mag- 
azine, then edited by Rosamond Gilder, bought 
one of my one-acts and published many of my 
Yale major production pictures. A month later I 
sold her an article on the Chinese movie. 

When my one act play came out, USO and 
many little theatres asked for the right to pro- 
duce it. Leland Hayward Agency wrote me a 
letter asking me whether I was represented. Pearl 
Buck recommended me to one of the authors of 
“Life With Father.” I shot Mr. Crouse a play, 
and he returned it with a very encouraging let- 
ter. Before I got my master’s degree I was offered 
a screenwriting job in Hong Kong. I seemed to 
go places. I was happily floating in the air. 

The next two years I produced nothing worth 
reading. I tried to write short stories. Those who 
read them all held their noses when my back was 
turned. Then I realized that in the writing field 
nobody can just ride in the cloud. One has to 
walk, and walk with his feet on solid ground. 

In the following years I took many jobs. I was 
a columnist for Chinese World, a San Francisco 
Chinatown daily. I wrote radio programs for 
Radio Free Asia. I taught Chinese at the Army 
Language School. . . . All this time I have been 
learning how to walk. I am still wobbling, and 
falling a lot, but I have plenty of fine nurses. I 
think WD is one of the best. 

C. Y. Lez 
2721 Clay Street, San Francisco, Calif. 
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—use Eaton’s Corrasable Bond 


...and your MSS have a brighter chance 
of a favorable reading. They'll look self- 
assured and poised, entitled to respectful 
treatment. 

Why? — because this wonder paper has 
a specially treated surface from which 
typing mistakes are banished cleanly and 
forever by a few flicks of a pencil eraser. 

So perk up, all you who type your own 
MSS! — Corrasable Bond is the remedy 
for typing jitters, the cure for manuscript 
melancholy, the panacea for worry wob- 
bles brought on by tenseness at the 
typewriter. 

Send 10c for a generous sample, and 
see how much easier a writer’s lot can 
be! Once you try Corrasable Bond you'll 


never want to type on anything else! 
CORRASABLE BOND 


Made only by Eaton 


ERASES 
WITHOUT A TRACE 







| EATON PAPER CORP. - Dept. 58 - Pittsfield, Mass. 

| Here’s my dime. Please send me a 20-sheet 
sample (enough for the average manuscript) of 
Corrasable Bond. 
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Contest Officially Over 
Sir: 

In announcing the 200 winners of the 20th 
annual Wrrrer’s Dicest short-short story con- 
test, you say: “If this contest is like others in the 
past, we are sure to receive a letter something 
like this: ‘My story which failed to win a prize 
in your contest just sold to This Week for 
$1,250.00’. Only after that letter is received do 
we know the contest is really over.” 

Well, your contest is almost over. Collier’s just 
wrote me “The Man Who Inherited Everything” 
is scheduled to appear in the September 3rd issue 
of Collier’s. 

This story sold on its first trip out but failed 
to win even 200th prize in the Wrirer’s DicEst 
contest. Congratulations! 

Ernest A. Jacosr 
531 East 20th St. 
New York City 10, N. Y. 


Chicken Lover And Friend 
Sir: 

In your August issue Hal Borden writes: “I 
thought you guys promised to cut out that ‘I- 
raise-children-with-my-right-hand-and-write-stories 
with-my-left’ routine.” Then he turns around 
kids Helen Weber: “I’m raising twenty-six chick- 
ens and writing for a living besides.” 

As one who has raised both chickens and chil- 
dren, I know whereof I speak. And believe me, 
Hal old boy, the care of twenty-six chickens 
can’t compare to the work involved in looking 
after just one noisy, energetic, hungry, thorough- 
ly delightful little human offspring. 

Just tend to your own eggs, Harold—and 
don’t crow about it! 
(Mrs.) Kay L. MiItter 
4308 Alabama Avenue, S. E., 
Washington 19, D.C. 


Borden—You’re Faded 


Sir: 

Just received my August copy of Writer’s 
Dicest and have been doing a slow burn ever 
since. Would like to ask Mr. Hal Borden if one 
of his twenty-six (count ’em) chickens ever got 
its foot stuck in the toilet, (new boots and all) 
just as auspicious visitors arrived; or shut the 
cat in the oven; or gave themselves a maple 
syrup shampoo. Or did they ever ask twenty-six 
(count ’em) neighbor chickens over for a raid 
on the scratch barrel. 

When I first started selling was nursing a baby, 
running after a toddler, tending an acre of fruit 
and vegetables and raising a small flock of 200 
(count ’em) chickens. No chickens now but the 
babies have increased to 5. All I have to say 
to you, Mr. Borden, is ah! 

Lana STANAWAY CHRISTIAN 
464 East Alice 
Blackfoot, Idaho 


Do We Want A Minimum Pay Base? 
Sir: 

I wish to say that I will not sell my prose to 
any of Columbia Publications pulp books for Yc 
a word (or other Yc pay pulp markets if there 
are any)—and that I, too, deplore those who 
do—no matter what their reasons may be. 

WapswortH NEALEY 
139 Mason St. 
Greenwich, Conn. 


e WriteEr’s Dicest has followed the thesis 
that our pages are open to all publishers, 
whatever their word rates or political preju- 
dices, as long as they actually pay the amount 
they specify. Should this be amended to ex- 
clude all half cent markets—? or should we 
exclude only certain half cent markets?—Ed. 


Oren Arnold, Last Orchid 
Sir: 

How frightening, how inspiring, how wonder- 
ful is The Awful Truth by Oren Arnold in your 
July issue! In 20 years or so of reading WD I 
have seen nothing that wraps up the whole 
matter so brilliantly as this. You will do society 
a favor if you urge every editor of a textbook on 
writing to include this, and call it to every jour- 
nalism professor’s attention. I am one of those 
editors and professors myself (currently traveling 
the West.) 

Exson W. Davis, M.A. 
Philadelphia 


Almost A Paradise 
Sir: 

Just thought you might like to add to your 
Writer’s Paradises the name of Wanchese, North 
Carolina, where you can rent a house with all 
modern improvements for $15.00 per month. If 
you like to fish, your meat bill would be practi- 
cally nothing and you could raise at least some of 
your vegetables. Even if you don’t like to fish, 
fresh trout straight from the Wanchese Wharf 
can be bought for 25 cents a pound; some other 
fish are cheaper, so that it would be possible to 
live there for a total of between $60 and $75 a 
month. 

For amusement, the beaches around Nags Head 
and Kitty Hawk are only five to ten miles away. 
Manteo on Roanoke Island also is nearby and 
every summer “The Lost Colony” is produced 
there. Manteo also provides movies, drug stores, 
restaurants, etc. 

In addition, it’s a historic spot, being the 
scene of the first English settlement in America. 

BUT there is one drawback and it’s a big one 
—mosquitoes such as I’ve never seen before, but 
you can always buy a bottle of insect repellent. 

Mrs. ExizasetH B, MELVIN 
R. No. 2, Box 181 
Springfield, Virginia 
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Cargoes that might have been yours . . . now safe in port: Two important book sales at press 
time—first books, NOT subsidized in spite of propaganda that publishers won’t take chances with 
new authors: BOTTOMLAND, genuine American fiction, to Gold Medal; I TAKE THE RAP, 
searing realism to Popular Library. Other press time cargoes in safely: English proceeds ($1900) ; 
30,000 francs, (French rights); $1150 on three sales for a coast author; $400 for a New York 
author; $350 for a writer in Tennessee; a $2,000 reprint sale; and many, many others. Bon voyage! 

You, too, are carrying a valuable cargo. Your background and your experience are unique. They 
have no price. Don’t steer this cargo on the rocks—let me help you bring it to port. 


It’s intelligent planning that put my many selling writers in the magazines and book lists where they 
appear regularly. Some had made a few scattered sales. Most had no sales at all when they came 
to me—all realized that their haphazard method was not the way to build a permanent literary 
career. So they combined their talent with our story knowledge and editorial contacts. All told me 
about themselves — as I want you to do when you send me your material. 

To the professional, to the new writer who has shown he can produce salable copy, and to serious 
beginners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer over 20 years of practical agenting experience. If you 
are such a writer, let us prove that we can multiply your sales, better your markets, increase your 
writing income, or make your first sales for you. 


| WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


Of 10% on American and Canadian sales, and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500 worth 
of fiction or articles to national magazines or a book to a legitimate publisher within the last year. 
If you have sold $250 worth, I will work with you at % reading fee charged beginners. Submit 
sample manuscripts, not over 10,000 words, together with a letter about yourself and list of sales made. 


IF YOu HAVE A BOOK: I shall be glad to work with you as I have done with the 


many book authors who have become successful under my guidance. On the basis of my sales and 
experience in the book field my charge for an editorial evaluation of your book, fiction or non-fiction, 
is $10. You will receive detailed initial comment, and where possible, submission to editors. Your evalu- 
ation fee will be refunded from my 10% sales commission. 


IF YOU ARE A BEGINNER: 1 must charge fees until I make two sales for you. My charges are 
$1 per thousand words, with a minimum of $5 on any script. You will receive an honest professional 
appraisal of your work. If your script is not salable, but can be made so, you will receive revision and 
replot suggestions. If a particular script you send is unsalable—actually not worth your further effort— 
we shall tell you so, and why, so that you may avoid those mistakes in your future work. Suitable 
scripts will be recommended to editors immediately, and in any case, whether your script is unsalable, 
can be repaired, or is salable as it is, we shall endeavor to build you up as a writer with suggestions 
for new copy in line with your talents. 


A. L. FIERST, Literary Agent 


545 Fifth Avenue, New York 17, New York 




































































Just off the press 


HOW TO WRITE 
A SHORT STORY 


By the author of the best-seller, For- 
tress of Freedom (Lippincott; foreword 
by Archibald MacLeish), and nearly 
2,000 short stories, articles and fea- 
tures in leading magazines—and one 
of America's most successful teachers 
of creative writing. 


LUCY SALAMANCA 


HER STUDENTS SELL 
HER BOOK WILL HELP YOU SELL 


Paper cover 50c Hard cover $1.25 


UNIVERSAL BOOKS 
Pacific Building Miami 32, Florida 


















REMEMBER THE NAME 
MILDRED I. REID 


For coaching by mail. For Chicago class. 
MY SEVEN BOOKS 
1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Basic Technique)........+- $1.00 
$3: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)......+++-+ 
MAKE IT SELL! (Advance Techniq . 
8 types expiants: ed). 3.00 
6—-WRITERS: LEARN TO aoe (New approach to writing) 2.50 
YDMAIDENS. Novel. Stores 3.50, from me 2.50 

roof that I can Lane pe aS also teach by ma: 
o's 


REID 
Highland Park, Illinois 


For plots and poetry 


Yosccee 


For 1 
Available References: Who In The Midwest 


MILDRED I. 


or lectures. 


104 Prospect Ave. 


MANUSCRIPT SERVICE 


Reliable—Accurate—Prompt 


Your manuscript correctly typed on bond, one 
carbon, minor corrections. 50¢c per 1000 words. 


GOLDIE C. HYNES 
825 Linwood St. 


WE PAY 95% B9OK ROYALTIES 


Revolutionary new publishing method, developed at cost 
of $250,000 enables us to publish, promote & distribute your 
novel, play, poetry, open fg other manuscripts for not 
more than $12.50 per 100 pa: e + repaid immediately 
from guaranteed 55% vepaity ™ Ist edition, 25% on fur- 
ther printing. Fully endorsed by authors, agents, libraries 
etc. Write today for FREE booklet W-9 Editions Unlim- 
ited, 2217 N. Summit Ave., Milwaukee 2, Wis. 


LL DO IT FOR YOU 


Sick of rejects! I have ghost-written millions of words 
of stories, articles, books for hundreds of satisfied clients. 
I may be able to help you see your name in print and 
make money on your raw material. Reasonable rates. 
Particulars FREE. Also Free Story Plot Formula. 


WILL HEIDEMAN 
Dept. D New Ulm, Minn. 





Dayton 5, Ohio 
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Westerns 
Sir: 

Harold Preece, in his article on Westerns, 
speaks many truths (WriTER’s Dicest for July), 
but there is one thing I would like to point up: 
the astonishing difference between two schools of 
writing, which is nowhere displayed more clearly 
than in the Western field. 

Since the Western Writers of America was 
organized, we have probed at length into the 
secret of writing good Westerns—‘“‘good” meaning 
a story that will sell, get printed, and attract 
readers, and, we hope, end up on Sunset Boule- 
vard—and not harm the Western field in the 
long run. 

At our convention in Denver in May the most 
frequent question asked of editors and agents 
from New York and Hollywood was: How can 
we make our stuff sell better? 

The trite but true answer is to write better. 

From that answer, writers split into two schools 
of thought. 

One side calls the other “pulp writers,” im- 
plying they use action for action’s sake, while 
those of us who cut our eye teeth on the pulps 
are likely to exhibit a great deal of disgust over 
the obvious attempts of self-professed “modern” 
writers to use the Western as background for a 
shocker. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
adultery, incest, homos, queers and masochists 
can become as monotonous in fiction as a six- 
shooter that shoots 44 times. We’re all queer, but 
most of us aren’t that queer. 

The West was violent but painfully normal. 
Abnormalities flourish under the protection of 
society. 

There were certain situations in the West that 
were inherently violent. A man driving sheep 
onto a cattle range did not always go through 
preliminary sparring before he was in trouble. 
The cattleman knew what sheep meant, and their 
presence was prima facie motivation. 


What we have got to do, however, is to re- 
member that now—today—few readers under- 
stand that inherent tragedy. Therefore, to get 
more readers, we have got to build it up for them, 
make it real and believable. 

So the Western story of the next few years will 
be built on the sound pulp formula of action, but 
the physical movement will be thinned out to 
allow development of emotional conflict. Physical 
conflict will come only as a culmination of emo- 
tional antagonism that is brought home to the 
reader. 


Preece is right in suggesting the sources for 
future Western fiction: historical quarterlies, dry- 
as-dust government reports. It seems everybody 
who came West wrote about it. 


The Western will be a better and better story: 
an honest reflection of a great, dynamic move- 
ment and motives. It will not depend on shock 
treatment; it will not describe the functions of 
elimination, nor will it have a mistress under 
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every buffalo robe. 

It will take into account all the things that 
made the West what it was: greed, vigor, selfish- 
ness, helpfulness, and restlessness; freedom from 
restraint plus an ingrained Puritanism that went 
West with the emigrants. It will show how the 
frontiersman worked, dealt, played, lived, learned, 
and taught. It will show how he built his dwell- 
ing—not an insert of encyclopedic description, 
but as a part of the story line. It will not forget, 
too, that a dwelling was built differently in differ- 
ent parts of the country. 

I will not knowingly fool the reader on any 
detail. The reader may never know—but my 
pride will. 

Finally, I agree wholeheartedly with Oren 
Arnold, a man who is entitled to speak, when he 
says in the same issue of WD that there is a 
difference between persons who want to be writ- 
ers and those who want to write. 

Do you spend inordinate amounts of time and 
energy ascertaining obscure details, or are you 
writing “off the top of your head?” If you are a 
real writer, no effort is too much to learn the 
facts. And if you are a real writer, you will find 
ways to use those facts so they are a part of the 
story. 

This, for my money, is art. Some of us make a 
living at it. We would make several times as 
much at plumbing or printing or brick-laying, 
for the time we use, but we write because we 
have to write—and in the end, if we are not 
grudging of our time, some of us make money 
too. It is only the first twenty years that are hard. 

Noet M. Loomis, President 

Western Writers of America 

3914 Cedar Ave. 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
¢ A new source of historical information for 
western writers is The Westerner’s Brand 
Book, Room 1012, 51 E. 42nd St., N.Y.C. 17. 
Sample copy, 35c.—Ed. 


Fiesta Back 
Sir: 

Fiesta magazine is pleased to announce that it 
will resume publication as a quarterly, issues 
coming out in the fall, winter, spring and sum- 
mer. The price is thirty-five cents a copy, $1.25 
a year, and $2.40 for two years. 

The magazine is pictorial and pointed at the 
Latin American people of the United States. 
Features on personal achievements, human in- 
terest, and general articles up to 2,000 words, 
dealing with or about Latin Americans in the 
United States. 

Will pay two cents a word for feature articles, 
$2.50 and up for photographs and drawings with 
captions, to a maximum of $5.00. Particularly 
interested in Latin American girl photos. 

Joseru Axvarapo, Publisher 
Fiesta Putlications 

192 North Clark Street 
Chicago 1, Illinois 





SECURES NAVY RATING 
AS RESULT OF N.I.A. TRAINING 


“I wish to take this opportunity to 
express my deep appreciation to the 
Newspaper Institute and the instruc 

tors who gave me such valuable teach- 
ing while enrolled as a student mem- 
ber. The benefits I gained through the 
course enabled me to attain the rank 
of Chief Journalist, the highest en- 
listed rank in the Navy, and also one 
of the hardest to achieve as there are 


Navy.”—John B. Smith, JOC, USN, 
Headquarters, Naval Air Training 
Command, S. Naval Air Station, 
Pensacola, Florida. 


‘“‘How do I get My Start 
as a Writer?” 
HERE'S THE ANSWER 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 


Where to begin then? There is no surer way 
than to get busy and write. 


Gain experience, the ‘“‘know-how.’’ Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct he word-buildings that 
are now vague, misty shapes in your mind. 

O. Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at_a newspaper 
copy desk. And the Newspaper Institute Copy Desk Method 
is today helping men and women of all ages to develop 
their writing talent . . . helping them gain their first little 
checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To Write by Writing 


The Newspaper Institute of America is a training school for 
writers. Here your talents grow under the supervision of 
seasoned writers and critics. Emphasis is placed on teaching 
you by experience. We don’t tell you to read this author and 
that author or to study his style. We don’t give you rules 
and theories to absorb. The N.I.A. aims to teach you to 
express yourself in your own natural style. You work in your 
own home, on your own time. 

Each week you receive actual newspaper-type assignments 
as though you worked on a large metropolitan daily. Your 
stories are then returned to us and we put them under a 
microscope, so to speak. Faults are pointed out. Suggestions 
are made. Soon you discover you are getting the ‘‘feel’’ of it, 
that professional touch. You acquire a natural, easy approach. 
You can see where you're going. 

When a magazine returns a story, one seldom knows the real 
reason for the rejection. They have no time to waste giving 
constructive criticism. The N.I.A. tells you where you are 
wrong, and why, and shows you what to do about it. 


A Chance to Test Yourself—FREE 


Our unique FREE Writing Aptitude Test tells whether you 
possess the fundamental qualities necessary to successful writ- 
ing — acute observation, dramatic instinct, imagination, etc. 
You'll enjoy taking this test. It’s FREE. Just mail the coupon 
below and see what our editors think about you. Newspans 
Institute of America. One Park Avenue, New York 1 ° we 
(Founded 1925.) (Licensed by State of New York.) 





Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without cost or obligation, 

your Writing Aptitude Test and further 
information about writing for profit, as 
promised in Wrirer’s Dicest. 


Mr, 
Mrs. ie Gah pases acaN6ddcbolene sedeesasteanaengs 


a EINES ORES ma Zone.... Beate... adeves 


All correspondence confidential. No salesman will call. 


( Check here if Veteran 7-P-564 











Copyright 1953, Newspaper Institute of America 


























NYC Writers 
Sir: 

If you are planning to print your list of writer’s 
groups in search of new members, we’d appreci- 
ate it if you could list us among the rest, 

The Writer's Short Story Conference meets 
every Thursday evening near Washington Sq., 
N.Y.C., and we seck several active short story 
writers. They should be past the beginner’s stage. 

Interested writers drop a card to the under- 
signed, 

SamueL Horrman (Moderator) 
2140 Knapp St. 
Brooklyn 29, N. Y. 


Chicago “Y” Writing Classes 
Sir: 

Our Autumn writing classes meet once a week 
for ten weeks. The “Science Fiction” class will 
meet on Thursdays from 7:40 P.M. to 9:00 P.M. 
starting October 7; tuition is $12.00. The “Writ- 
ing for Radio and TV” class meets at the same 
time and the tuition is $15.00. “Writing for 
Pleasure and Profit” will meet on Tuesdays from 
6:00 to 7:20 P.M. beginning October 5; the 
tuition is $15.00. 

Bruce M. Coreg, Executive Sec. 

The Young Men’s Christian Associ- 
ation of Chicago 

19 South La Salle Street 

Chicago 3, Illinois 


Woman’s Home Companion 


WD can put a good face on anything. What 
have you got to say about Woman’s Home Com- 
panion publishing old best sellers that most 
people have read? And one short story per issuc! 
Better give us a pep talk—and fast! 

NATALIE Force 
31 Pondfield Road West 
Bronxville, New York 


¢ For editorial requirements of WHC, see 
page 21. Article writers and old novelists have 
to live, too. 


New Gun Magazine 
Sir: 

Planned for publication this Winter will be a 
new magazine which we feel will serve a growing 
and active interest group. It is Guns Magazine, 
an 8% x 11 quality monthly devoted to the 
millions of gun collectors, hunters, target shooters, 
military personnel and law enforcement officers 
interested in the positive use of firearms. 50c a 
copy. 

Stories will be fully illustrated and should be 
written with the prospect of good photographs in 
mind, Needed are stories on the history, technical 
features and hand finishing techniques of rifles. 
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Issues will contain illustrated “How To Do It” 
stories on target shooting techniques, hand load- 
ing, hunting methods as they apply to the weap- 
ons used, etc. The whole field of small arms 
interest from muzzle loaders to machine guns will 
be presented in Guns Magazine. The dominant 
accent will be on small arms but features will be 
presented on edged weapons, armor, cannon and 
military armament. 

Query before going ahead with articles. Tech- 
nique and accuracy is of paramount importance. 
Rates for text begin at 3c a word and go up de- 
pending on quality. Photographs will bring $3.00 
to $5.00, also depending on quality. Articles 
should be 1,500 to 4,000 top. Reports in about 
two weeks; payment on acceptance. William B. 
Edwards is Technical Editor ofGuns. 


NormMAN SKLAREWITZ, Editor 
Guns Magazine 

542 N. Dearborn St. 

Chicago 10, Illinois 


Spider 
Sir: 

Suggest Mr. Selah Bond build a fire under the 
typewriter. I had the same problem, only it 
wasn’t a spider, it was a cricket. I tried every- 
thing, even feeding him bubble gum to get him 
to shut up. In fact, I really didn’t mind him 
living there if he would only have been quiet! 

No writer has the manual dexterity to take a 
typewriter apart. We have a hard enough time 
lighting our cigarettes. Dipping machine in water 
will most certainly make it rust. A fire is the only 
solution, and no time need be lost. While waiting 
for it to cool, you can put thimbles on your fin- 
gers so you can keep right on typing. 


Mary Megapows 
7310 S. Waterway Drive 
Miami 44, Florida 


Writing On One Hand; 


Real Estate The Other 
Sir: 

Getting my market information from the 
monthly issues of Writrer’s Dicsst, enables me 
to live quite comfortably, thank you, from the 
proceeds of seven monthly columns, one syndi- 
cated feature, and a whole bunch of lovely, lovely 
one-shot sales. "Course the fact that I have what 
Scott Meredith called “an independent source of 
income—like a husband” (mine’s in real estate) 
does add the luxury touches to this writing 
woman’s life. But I’m a full time, five hours a 
day, writer. 

And now that’s enough writing for no pay! 

Mrs. Rex M. Evans 


1111 E. St. Vrain 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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“WHICH COURSE GIVES ME 
THE MOST FOR MY MONEY?” 


IN A COURSE... AS INA CAR.... YOU LOOK FOR TWO THINGS: 
PROVED PERFORMANCE AND ECONOMY... 
NYS GIVES YOU BOTH! 


For 20 years we have been proving that beginners can be taught to write and to sell 
through a non-academic course designed for sales. We will be glad to give you the 
stories of many many NYS students who became successful writers through following 
these assignments inspired by and based upon the best known of all books for writers— 
and written by the author of that book. 

And NYS saves you money! You will be amazed at what you receive; at the extra- 
curricular stories and books you may submit at no charge; at a price which will save 
you up to $40 or $50! 


AS TIMELY AS TOMORROW'S NEWSPAPER! 


But the book and the assignments are only the beginning of what you receive. 

1. You work with active writers and editors—with editors who buy for months ahead, 
and who have their eyes on tomorrow’s requirements! 

2. You work with writers who, through their personal contact with editors, also work 
with tomorrow's requirements in mind! 

3. Your scripts are handled by a leading nationally recognized literary agent, whose busi- 
ness is today’s sales—but tomorrow’s market requirements and tomorrow’s sales, too! 

4. Remember, you invest money to make money. You enroll in a course in order to 
sell your material and to make money. 


WE TEACH YOU TO WRITE STORIES AND THEN WE HELP YOU TO SELL THEM! 


At this very moment NYS students are receiving personal collaboration from currently active 
and successful editors and writers. Editors currently buying stories and books are teaching NYS 
students how to write them; writers currently selling stories and articles and books are imparting 
their know-how to NYS students, who, except for actual physical presence, are living in the 
exciting atmosphere of the publishing world. Each NYS instructor is an editor or an author; or both. 

Your salable NYS stories will be marketed for you on a professional (10%) basis by a nationally 
known literary agent who works closely with NYS students. 


YOU CAN EARN VALUABLE INSTRUCTION BOOK FREE 
WHILE YOU LEARN PAYING CAREER will be of such value to you. 


1. A $750 sale to the Saturday Evening Post It will be sent to you without any obligation on 
(when the author was only half through the your part by this long established and successful 
work, ) course which SELLS FOR LESS THAN THREE 
2 Over 700 sales to leadin markets including FIGURES. 
Osmo tan tart i h qeeenccccssse anceanesssesg 
oe oo SEND THIS COUPON TODAY 


she was finished with the course.) hp 

3, gpa Holiday, Ptentey Bessing Pos, 2 Dept. S$ &¢ 
nd a major book club choice—all for 

one NYS graduate. ———= 


These are examples; NYS graduates sell to all Now Verk 17, W. ¥. 
lucrative publishing markets including the top Send me, at no obligation, your FREE booklet WRITING 
magazines and book publishers. FOR A WELL-PAYING CAREER. 


THE MRE OR Re ORE He CEN Pe POT 
NEW YORK SCHOOL _ [Mitt svvscccscsscssssssssssseseseessten 
OF WRITING ieeddedenwmwe cased bh Seo New Yo o-gtaens 


Licen: 
2 EAST 45th STREET, NEW YORK 17,NEW YorK 3, (This, Inauiry Is will call.) 






























































































CLOSING 
February 28, 1955 
THE NEW 


LIPPINCOTT 


Fiction Prize 
Contest 


for Young Novelists 
1954-1955 


To encourage the development of a new gen- 
eration of American creative writers J. B. 
Lippincott Company is sponsoring its Second 
Prize Contest for American and Canadian 
novelists, either new writers or authors pre- 
viously published, not over thirty-five years 
of age. 

Award: $2500. Submission may be made 
on the basis of a minimum of 25,000 words, 
plus a full outline. The judges are Diana 
Trilling, Jacques Barzun and W. H. Auden. 


For complete details write to: 
FICTION CONTEST EDITOR 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 
EAST Waeenevenrs SQUARE PHILA. 5 











uses 


FRIENDLY, EXPERT HELP 


What every writer needs. 25 years satisfactory service; world- 
wide clientele. Modern methods. Editing, revising, rewriting, 
pr egy instruction; books, stories, speeches, articles, poems, 

ction, non-fiction, text-books. Each properly typed when ready, 
Free carbon on Leg} eo. $1.25 to $1.75 a thousand word 
average. Minimum $ 


a A. “GWIN- BUCHANAN 


(San Francisco 1918 to 1943) 
Dept. 7, 2140 Empire St., Stockton 5, California 


TYPIST 


Accurate—Neat—Prompt 


20-lb. Bond 
One free carbon. Minor corrections. and mailed flat 
40c per 1000 words 


MILDRED HAMILTON 
Hotchkiss, Colo. 


SONG POEMS 
Set to Music 


Send your poems today for free examination to 
J. CHAS. McNEIL, A, B. 


Master of Music 
510 M So. Alexandria Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 
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Like Finding Uranium 


THIRTEEN WAYS TO PLOT—$1.50 


You oe ast FREE your choice of WRITE ON TIME or 
1K SALES FROM JUVENILES. 
NE eye A MINUTE—$1.00 same FREE choice. 
Send $2.00 and get the whole works. 
guarantee. Special deal in dozen lots. 


Box 783 BOOKS Blue Ash, Ohio 


Money back 











To Ira And George 
Sir: 

I started working the August WD mine in its 
most likely pocket—Ira Wolfert’s Preface to “An 
Act of Love.” There I found a gem of great 
worth, a three-paragraph explanation of the life 
cycle of the novel. I shall wedge it in my mirror, 
where it will surely receive a great deal of my 
attention, for it is the very best advice to aspiring 
novelists I have found. 

I was leaving the August issue, quite satisfied, 
when I stumbled on IT—that jewel signed by 
George Freitag. 

A man who so ingenuously performs ablutions 
in a Forum letter, when immersed in a short 
story, must absolutely drown in a novel. Did he 
blow so much of his breath into that half auto- 
biographical novel that, when Papa’s dreamboat 
sank, George’s head went under? I won’t rest 
now until I’ve found, and read that book. 

I shall be watching avidly for Mr. Freitag’s 
name in print. He’ll bob to the surface again, I 
know. A man who writes like that can’t stay 
under forever. 


Kay SKIBBE 
804 West Street 
Laurel, Delaware 


Orchids And Fire 
Sir: 

Orchids and accolades to WriTER’s Dicest for 
its August article “How to Begin a Short Story.” 
Nothing else I’ve learned about writing has 
helped me as this has. I’ve read month in and 
month out in WD “let your characters tell the 
story” but until this advice was pounded into me 
through example after example, the words had 
no real meaning. Ira Wolfert’s excellent preface 
to “An Act Of Love” added fuel to the fire. 

Nita RosENE 
720 Skyland Drive 
Sierra Madre, California 


“How To Write Some 
Paperback Novels” 
Sir: 

Benjamin Appel (“How to Write a Paperback 
Novel”) may be presenting a good case for the 
sort of novels published by Gold Medal and one 
or two other companies, but perhaps he might 
qualify his opinions by studying the sales figures 
of a number of novels published by Pocket Books, 
Signet Books, Bantam Books, Permabooks, and 
even Avon Books. 

Other paperback publishers have been catering 
to a different taste by very successfully publish- 
ing such things as “Buddenbrooks”, by Thomas 
Mann (Pocket Books, Inc.), “The Cruel Sea,” 
by Nicholas Monsarrat (Pocket Books again), 
“Brave New World,” by Aldous Huxley (Bantam 
Books), “1984” by George Orwell (Signet 
Books), “After Many A Summer Dies The Swan,” 
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by Huxley (Avon Books), “The Caine Mutiny,” 
by Herman Wouk (Permabooks), and a few hun- 
dred other titles which have quite a bit to say 
outside sex and violence. 


I realize, of course, that the examples I have 
cited are all reprints, and, as a would be writer, 
sympathize somewhat with Mr. Appel’s objections 
that an original paperback has to be loaded with 
sex and violence to sell. I too wish there were 
more paperback markets for original novels, but 
at the same time am inclined to believe that the 
present scarcity of “first” markets results not 
from public taste and demand but from a scar- 
city of good novelists. Ballantine Books have 
brought out a lot of good first novels, hardly any 
of which would serve as examples for Mr. Appel’s 
ideas. And in the new line of Dell Firsts there 
have been some very able novels published. 


As a rather omniverous reader, I have been 
antagonistic toward Gold Medal books since the 
line first appeared, and principally because sex 
and violence all too often took the place of good 
writing. After Spillane made his resounding 
splashes, the sexily violent tone of Gold Medal 
books became even more pronounced. Without 
wishing to sound snobbish, I can only say, thank 
God there has been only one Spillane. It’s too 
bad his thousands of imitators don’t realize it. 


My employment in the wholesale magazine and 
paperback book business has given me an insight 
into the public taste and demand. I’ll grant that 
sex and violence sell, as they always have, but 
they represent only a segment of the paperback 
book line, and are being at least equalled in sales 
totals by paperbacks which aim slightly higher 
than the belt-buckle. 


If Mr. Appel will qualify his remarks by re- 
titling them: “How to Write Some Paperback 
Novels,” then I’ll be satisfied. It would be diffi- 
cult to find books with more sex and violence 
than some of those by Caldwell, Faulkner, and 
Hemingway, but these three have considerably 
more to say about the world in general and have, 
I submit, consistently outsold the whole postwar 
army of bellybutton-poppers and blood-and-guts 
routinists who consistently visualize a relatively 
uneducated audience of second rate high school 
graduates. 


Well, more power to Mr. Appel, and more 
power to the “first” novel markets. If he’ll just 
qualify his title and remarks as I suggested, I’ll 
even make a point of looking up his paperbacks 
and reading them. 


Rosert L. Coox 
627 Spruce St. 
Boulder, Colo. 


P.S. It might perhaps be wise to add that the 
views expressed above regarding Gold Medal 
Books are my own and do not reflect the opinions 


of my employer, in case Fawcett Publications 
object. 





“The best dictionary 
| have seen.” 





It meets more requirements than any 
other desk dictionary ever before pub- 
lished. Every entry has been freshly 
defined in the language of our time— 
you get what you want at first glance. 


HERE'S WHAT TOP WRITERS SAY 


“Tt has theusands of words that none of the other 
dictionaries in my house contain.” 


ERLE STANLEY GARDNER: 
“It is a real pleasure to find a dictionary that is as 
practical, modern, and carefully edited as this.” 


LOUIS UNTERMEYER: 
“It is by far the most ive as well as 
the most compact dictionary of its kind — so far, 
in fact, that I am advising my associates to clear 
their desks of any other dictionary and put this 
ore in its place.” 


FRANCES WINWAR: 
“It is now the only dictionary on my desk.” 
[7 WN CLOTH $5 + WITH 26-TAB THUMB INDEX $6 ——————] 
: ties: inane 
; WORLD DICTIONARY at your bookstore, but 
































































KATHRN BEMIS WILSON 


1000 to 3000 words, $3.00 
3000 to 5000 words, $1 per thousand 
er thousand thereafter 
inimum fee, $3.00 

Special rates for book lengths 


GHOSTWRITING 
NOVELS MARKETED, 
Novel appraisal, $5.00 

(Phone SU 13458) 


5010 Laurel Canyon Bivd. 
North Hollywood, California 


Criticism: 


50c 


revised, 


edited. 

















MANUSCRIPTS 


Neatly and Accurately Typed 


By an — T 
carbon. Extra first an 
50c per 1000 words. 


Mailing Address: 
MYRTLE ANDERSON 


P. ©. Box 862 


ist. Good Gaiy Bond. One 
last page. Minor corrections. 


Charlotte 1, N. C. 
























ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 


Completely Personal Training in 
Short Story Technique 
Also Originator of the two 
successful “Plans”: 


Poetry WritTING PLAN 
Novet Writinc PLAN 
Particulars on request 


11430 Amanda Drive 


Studio City, Calif. 




















A PERSONAL SERVICE 
Planned for You! 


ce helpin 
ae Lage ane FREE 


ADELINE M. 
1811 North Cherokee Ave. 


writers in publication, 
ET AILS. 


ALVORD 
Hollywood 28, Calif. 















Directions Straight 
Sir: 

Your article, “How To Begin A Short Story” 
was certainly something. Ever since I began study- 
ing writing I’ve been told, “Show them; don’t 
tell them.” How come no one showed me how to 
show ’em before? 

I found an example of my own writing in your 
article but it was in the How Not To Depart- 
ment. Although I have managed to sell several 
stories, I feel I finally got my directions straight. 

C. Jectum 
1326 Walnut Street 
Grand Forks, N. D. 


paae? 
My Chum, My Chum 
Sir: 

Twice in this current issue—once in one of the 
letters and again in an article—there is men- 
tioned My Chum magazine. Can you give me any 
details about this magazine? I should like to 
know the editor, address, kind of material for 
which they are in the market, price, etc. 


MitpreD Morrow 
616 Copeland Street 
Pittsburgh 32, Penn. 


= 


My Chum At ec 
Sir: 

Answering your reader’s inquiry of August 10, 
—we have two magazines, The Christian Parent 
and My Chum. Requirements for The Christian 
Parent are that the stories and articles be from 
1000 to 2000 words, simple language, Christian 
content of value for family life. We can some- 
times use short stories, fillers, and cartoons, We 
pay $5 per thousand words. 

For My Chum the length of articles is from 
800 to 2000 words, the payment is the same, the 
contents must help the child spiritually in some 
way. Puzzles, comics, cartoons, etc., also are often 
used, anything to help the child in growing 
spiritually. 

Martin P. Simon 

The Christian Education Company 
1222 Mulberry Street 

Highland, Illinois 








STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 





if you want results: 


Professional fiction 
hondied on 10%, and 
we help you sell 


highest-rate markets. 





SOLD 


WHAT WE'VE DONE FOR OTHERS: 


$1,230 for a magazine story! 
$750.00 Advance for a book ideal 
$300 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
“Discovery” in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
Book-of-the-month Recommendation! 
BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION 
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Don't —. Be nag A and write blindly. 
ur manuscript. T ry lo If yo 
“Gompronensiee sales and editorial aid’ for Unestablished writers. 


PUBLISHER’S AGENCY 


Manuscript Placement for Authors 
33 WEST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK (36) 


Write for our sree detailed circular 
he fee is ve want to sell we 
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Railroad Fact Pieces 


Sir: 

Railroad Magazine, 205 E. 42nd St., New 
York 17, N. Y., will pay 5 or more cents a word 
for 2000-word fact articles dealing dramatically 
and anecdotally with present-day railroad prob- 
lems, plus $5 or more per photo used. (Over- 
stocked with past history.) Query first. Freeman 
H. Hubbard, Editor. 

Freeman H. Hussarp 
Popular Publications Inc. 
205 East 42nd Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 


Miami Book Publisher 


Sir: 

Universal Books has moved its editorial office 
to Miami, Florida. The New York office will be 
principally a distribution office. 

The first publication of Universal Books, How 
To Be A Grandmother, by Alice Rebenisch, pop- 
ular writer on practical psychology, will be re- 
leased early in August. This is being followed 
by a series of three books on creative writing by 
Lucy Salamanca, author of Fortress of Freedom 
(Lippincott) . 

Also scheduled for fall and winter lists are: 
“What Should Your Child Be Reading?”, “How 
To Help Your Child With Homework,” “What 
Hypnosis Can Do For You,” “Legends About 
Biblical Fruits and Herbs,” “Public Relations 
Handbook for the Businessman,” “The Photog- 
rapher’s Handbook,” “The History of Needle- 
point.” 

The books are published in two bindings—pa- 
per-back and cloth. 

This house uses non-fiction (10,000 to 35,000 
words), reports in from 3 to 5 weeks, and pays 
on a royalty basis. It is best to query. Minn 
Radner is manuscript editor; Paul M. Hart, pub- 
lisher. 

Universal Books 

Suite 1207, Pacific Building, 
327 N. E. First Avenue 
Miami 32, Florida 


He Wasn’t Pleased 
Sir: 

You will publish anything, won’t you? “Step I 
In Selling The Journal” was so enlightening! 

I know the janitor at a vanity house in Los 
Angeles, and I think I can get him to write you 
an article titled, “How To Sweep Up Paper Clips 
Without Stooping.” 

This article will give the professional writer 
some sharp tips such as the one about not enclos- 
ing bugs in a manuscript . . . 

Pecasus BucHANAN 
8168 Avenida Vejar 
Upland, California 


Read this issue ‘‘An Easier Wa‘ 

‘To Do Fiction?’’ Aiso March 4 

issue, page 21—‘'‘Ss 

Limit—-150 Words 
Mile.’"* 


INVERTERS 


for changing your stor- 
age battery current to 
. AC. Mouschola 


ELECTRICITY 


Anywhere 


e+ in your 
own car! 


mounted 

out of sight 
under dash 
or in trunk 
compartment! 


ats 
especially designed for operating 
standard 110 volt A. C.... 


@ TAPE RECORDERS @ DICTATING MACHINES 
@ WIRE RECORDERS e@ ELECTRIC RAZORS 


See your jobber or write factory 
American Tetevision & Rapio Co. 


Luality Products Since 1931 
SAINT PAUL 1, MINNESOTA, U.S. A. 









































































































RICHARD K. ABBOTT | Editor W. ao t 
MARIANNE BESSER | Managing Editor 
FLORENCE HOFFMASTER | Associate Editor Titer S 
JO BANDY | Advertising Mgr. 


HAL GOLDBERG | Circulation Manager 
ARON M. MATHIEU | Business Manager 
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AUTHORS 


OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers for over thirty years, who offer you 
friendly editors and MS readers; able artists: punctual printers; general publicity 
work and newspaper reviews; cataloguing and distribution: circulars to the 
Author’s personal mailing list. 


If you have a typewritten MS on any subject—(30,000 words and up) you are 
cordially invited to submit it, with the complete certainty on your part that it will 
be read without delay, and of course, free. New and unknown authors welcome. 


We offer straight royalty when possible. Many titles are published on some form 
of cooperative basis, with higher royalty. If accepted, your book will be published 
promptly and adequately, otherwise your MS will be returned prompily. 
Write first if you prefer. 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(Incorporated 1920) 


DEPT. W.D. 462-468 DREXEL BLDG. 
PHILADELPHIA 6, PENNSYLVANIA 
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Poets Outdoor Show 
Sir: 

We were pleasantly surprised when we learned 
that THE WriITER’s Dicest carried a story about 
our unique “International Outdoor Poetry Show” 
—the only one of its kind in the world. 

However, during the re-writing of Mrs. Mor- 
gan’s article by one of your staff writers, some 
facts were left out. 

1. Our complete name is the “Original Inter- 
national Outdoor Poetry Show” and, so far as we 
have been able to determine, we are the only 
International Outdoor Poetry Show in the world. 

2. Participation is by invitation. Fine poets are 
constantly being brought to our attention by 
others whose judgement we trust, and we are 
always glad to invite them to participate in the 
shows, which are primarily for published poets. 
However, if the work of a fine amateur, or un- 
published poet is brought to our attention, we 
welcome him or her. 

3. I originated the Outdoor Poetry Shows in 
New Orleans in 1949. 

4, The Original International Outdoor Poetry 
Shows are now under the sponsorship of our group 
of poet-hosts and hostesses, who exhibit their own 
poems, do the work involved in the mounting of 
poems received from other states and countries, 
arrange the exhibit, which is one and one-half 
blocks in length, and greet the visitors to the 
show, and answer their questions. 


Lucyte J. B. Fores 

1671 Religious Street 

New Orleans 13, Louisiana 
¢ If you wish to start an outdoor poetry 
show as pictured in Writer’s Digest for Au- 
gust perhaps Miss Flores will answer ques- 
tions.—Ed. 


Just What We Were Saying 
Sir: 

If you want your work to pay, do not use that 
old cliche! 

Throw away that “smoking gun,” . and the 
“slowly sinking sun.” And your “stomach isn’t 
queasy,” - nor is every card deck “greasy.” 
Sirens are not always “screaming,” nor is moon- 
light always “beaming.” 

Glances are not always “bent.” Never write 
“blunt instrument!” Do your people “mince no 
words?” Passion is not always “stirred.” Search- 
ing try instead of “scouring, ”» . . . strength is 
seldom ‘ ‘overpowering.” Sighs, you know, cannot 
be “heaved” ; vexed is better than “peeved. de 

Writers mangle many tongues, but . . . so do I.” 

C. DaniEL Youncs 
29420 Pacific Street 
Hayward, California 











YOU 


ARE YOU IN A CLASS BY YOURSELF 


The PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR 
WRITERS operates in a uniquely personal way. In 
addition to teaching you STE “BY- TEP the notion 
techniques which lead to sales, The Workshop will 
you toa — = of your own selection, an rn 
will be helped to the best work of which you are 
capable. Each suggestion and criticism will be made with 
—, particular Wadisount and needs and wishes in 
mind. 


YOU WILL BE A CLASS OF ONE 
Miss Bloom criticizes your course story not after it is 
all written, with the mistakes crystalized in your mind 
and cemented into the story structure, but 


STEP BY STEP 
as you plan and write it. You correct your mistakes as 
ou go along, and YOU FEEL SECURE ABOUT THE 
WORK BEHIND YOU. 


CRITICISM SERVICE 
Miss Bloom can tell you what’s ag with your story 
and what to do to make it sight. $1.00 per thousand 
words, $5.00 minimum per ms. 75c per thousand words 
for scripts 25,000 words or more. Payment and stamped 
pes pes he d envelope should accompany each ms. 


PERSONAL CONSULTATION BY ARRANGEMENT 





PAULINE BLOOM WORKSHOP FOR WRITERS 
58 Willow S¢.-D, Brooklyn 1, N. Y 
(ui censed oe New York State) 











“The future belongs to those who prepare for it now.”” 


MAREN ELWOOD 


Author’s representative, literary collaborator, Author 
of CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY (Houghton 
Mifflin), Book-of-the-Month Club recommendation; 
WRITE THE SHORT SHORT (The Writer, Inc.); 
and 111 DON’TS FOR WRITERS. 


Fiction 
PROFESSIONAL Juvenile 
Humor and Gag 
TRAINING Radio and TV 
Mystery and Detective 
FOR Article and Feature 
WRITERS Advertising and Publicity 


Screen 


Established 1923 
Study by mail, Studio lectures, Individual manuscript 
criticism . .. Personal, directed writing. For infor- 
mation write: 
MAREN ELWOOD, Agent 


4949 Hollywood Blvd. Hollywood 27, Calif. 











FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Opening by Robert Oberfirst 
My Valuable booklet, THE SHORT SHORT OPENING, which contains 9 different openings and critical comments 


on each to show the best salable opening, wi 


be mailed free to all writers. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. O. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 











One morning last week, our mail happened to contain scripts from clients in four distant parts 
of the world—Tanganyika, Samoa, Rhodesia, and the island of Majorca—and a staff-member 
suggested that we ought to do an ad about the fact that we represent writers all over the world. 
Our reply, however, which we'd like to pass along here, is that it’s more important to mention 
that we represent many writers who live right in New York City. 


The point, you see, is that there’s nothing surprising about the fact that writers who live so 
far from their markets turn over their scripts to a New York agency. But the fact that virtually 
all New York writers—who live right in the publishing area—also work through literary agencies 
is a very important point indeed. 


It’s important because it underlines something which is an axiom in the trade: market needs 
change so regularly and often that it just isn’t possible to keep up with minute-to-minute changes 
without doing so on a full-time basis—and you can’t, of course, do that and give adequate attention 
to writing as well. The result is that even New York writers require literary agency representation— 
and the necessity is, of course, doubled if you live entirely away from the market. 


Agency representation, of course, also gives you assistance in eliminating technique problems 
and flaws which may be keeping your stuff from selling. We’ll be happy to see your material. 


SERVICE: 


If your material is salable, we’ll sell it to to the best possible markets at best possible rates, 
and cover sale of additional rights throughout the world. If your material is unsalable as it stands 
but can be repaired, we'll give you detail-by-detail advice on how to repair it, so that you may, 
without additional charge, return it to us for sale. And if your material is completely unsalable, 
we'll tell you why, and give you specific advice on how to avoid those errors in future material. 
We report within two weeks. 


TERMS: 


Professionals: If you are selling fiction or articles regularly to national magazines, or have sold a 
book to a major publisher within the past year, we'll be happy to discuss handling your output on 
straight commission basis of 10% on all American sales, 15% on Canadian sales, and 20% on 
British and other foreign sales. 


Newcomers: As recompense for working with beginners or newer writers until you begin to earn 
your keep through sales, our fee, which should accompany material, is five dollars per script for 
scripts up to 5,000 words, one dollar per thousand words for additional thousands and final frac- 
tion (for example, seven dollars for a script of 6,775 words). $25 for books of all lengths up to 
150,000 words, $50 for books over 150,000 words; information on t.v., radio, stage, syndicate and 
other types of material on request. We drop all fees after we make several sales for new clients. 
A stamped, self-addressed envelope, please, with all manuscripts. 


SCOTT MEREDITH LITERARY AGENCY, 580 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 36, Nv. ¥. 





Comment on Scott Meredith’s best-selling book, WRITING TO SELL: 
“af His book is one every writer of fiction or fact should have close at hand. .. . Don’t miss it. 


” 
. 


You'll find it’s the book you’ve been looking for and always wondered where you could get. . . 
—Peoria (Ill.) Journal-Star 


Order your copy from your local bookseller, or directly from the publishers, Harper and 
Brothers, 49 East 33rd Street, New York 16. $2.75. 
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“Sure, it’s a good story. It ought 
to be; it’s pure formula right out of the book!” 
What are the formulas the professionals use? 


The Eternal 


Fiction Formula 


By Camelia W. Uzzell 


Is THERE A FORMULA for salable fiction, so 
that the efficient writer, like the chemist, 
has only to put certain ingredients together 
to produce a marketable story? If there is 
such a formula, let’s have it. 

Formula . . . well, why not? We have 
all observed formulas in life in which recog- 
nizable patterns of conduct meet the same 
end. The drunk gets drunker, the braggart 
rideth to a fall, and Lancelot, using honor, 
diligence and energy, triumphs in the finale. 
Fiction could hardly resemble life without 
them. Race history is in our bones. Our 
hair still rises when we feel the approach 
of danger, and the formulas that are of 
greatest use to the fiction writer are those 
that connect with such ancient responses. 

Some of our relationships since people 
first began to live together, are bound up 
with survival. The mating instinct, parental 
respect, the loyalty of brothers and com- 
rades to one another and to a leader... 
these have been crucial in the survival of 
the race; they have justly been the center 
of the great Bible stories and the legends 
and myths which minstrels and story-tellers 


have handed down. Stories built around 
such basic feelings stir both the instinct of 
the reader and also his memories of all 
these ancient tales. They can be depended 
upon to make direct, immediate contact 
with the sympathies of the readers today. 

The mating instinct, the most obvious 
example, is one of the strongest. In fiction, 
as in life, “all the world loves a lover,” and 
therefore, a love conflict in a story will al- 
ways touch the emotions of most readers. 
Touch their emotions, and you have their 
interest. The emotions of readers have been 
so conditioned by life itself, that certain 
story patterns as brought out again and 
again in the Bible or in folklore create an 
immediate response. Some examples are 
the hero forced to hunt his friend turned 
outlaw .... Joab and Absolom; the re- 
formed bad man.... the Prodigal; the 
youth opposing powerful older men 
. . . David and Goliath; the helpless wom- 
an finding a strong protector... . Ruth 
and Boaz. Around the primitive human 
needs for security and love, stories have 
grown through the ages. What we mean 
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by formula is a relationship between peo- 
ple, such as David and Goliath, that in- 
stantaneously sets up a reader response that 
can be depended upon. The reader is a 
Little Man like David. Like Pavlov’s dog, 
the reader responds to the bell, and roots 
for David. The reader knows in advance, 
because of his instinct and racial memories 
and the echoes of folklore within his mind, 
who is who, and what is what, and who 
shall win, and who must lose. The story 
pattern is part of something he has known 
since childhood, and as the formula con- 
forms to the pattern, the reader feels he is 
on sure ground. 

In the center of every personality, there 
are instincts and motivations that have 
been driving human beings for a half mil- 
lion years. When the keys of your type- 
writer touch upon them, you awake a re- 
sponse from each of the three people who, 
James Harvey Robinson says, live uneasily 
together in the human mind. . . the mon- 
key, the savage, and the civilized man. 

One familiar formula, used regularly in 
stories of heroic adventure, is the loyalty 
formula. 


The race has survived because men 
learned a long time ago not to try to go it 
alone. Since two were stronger than one, 
men learned to prize loyalty to a leader or 
comrade. This deep emotional appeal of 
the loyalty formula is in such a story as 
“Three Days for Revenge,” by Jack Schae- 
fer, Collier's August 6, 1954. An Apache 
scout with United States troops who risks 
his life to save a young soldier from death, 
is killed years later by a ruthless Indian 
hater. The soldier returns to find and kill 
the one who had murdered his rescuer. 
This looks like a revenge plot, but mere 
revenge has no deep survival meaning. The 
appeal of the story is in the loyalty that has 
carried the human race through trouble 
since the first two cavemen got together to 
bounce rocks on a common enemy. 

A very different illustration of the loyalty 
plot is in “The Maharaja of Akronohio,” 
by Cameron Hawley, Collier’s, August 20, 
1954. An important official in a big com- 
pany is supposed to dismiss an old em- 
ployee with whom he had once worked 
closely when they were both new in the 
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business, and finds that he can’t let the 
man go. If he did, it would destroy his 
own sense of fairness. 

Primitive man learned that old leader 
grew weak, and that for the race survival 
new young leaders must be found. Thus 
we have the boy-into-man formula. In 
“Fury at Furnace 4,” by Frank Harvey, 
Saturday Evening Post, August 7, 1954, a 
son indifferent to his father’s business, dis- 
plays heroic courage in an emergency; 
again in “Sign of Kalu,” by Louis Kaye, 
Post, August 14, a boy much under the in- 
fluence of childlike native companions, 
grows to adult responsibility when he has 
to care for his father’s sheep in an emer- 
gency; and again in “The Golden Herd,” 
by A. Kenneth Brent, in Ranch Romances, 
January, 1954, a boy, during the illness of 
his father, has to face ruthless older men 
to protect his father’s horses. 


In each case the reader knows where his 
sympathies belong, who should win and 
why. When you have that kind of reader 
response, you are in the groove of a for- 
mula. 


The race has survived for other reasons, 
one very important one, the fact that 
women have managed to find protection. 
The mating instinct is itself a survival in- 
stinct, of course, and any love story con- 
nects with it excitingly. In “Playboy Lover,” 
by Nancy Pope Mayorga, Saturday Even- 
ing Post, August 14, the girl refuses to 
marry the prankish playboy until he settles 
down into a role of salaried dependability, 
and in “The Gift,” by Lois Henderson, 
Redbook, August, an unbeautiful woman 
finds that her husband really loves her, and 
thus feels secure. Man may not have been 
monogamous, but quite a while ago women 
learned that it was advantageous to have 
a male at the door of the cave ready to 
beat off intruders. That formula pattern 
still gives women a comfortable feeling. 


Merely to choose a formula does not 
produce a story. Using a formula makes 
for quick contact with the reader, but rec- 
ognition, and perhaps even sympathy for a 
character, are not the only pleasures the 
reader wants from the story. He wants to 
be thrilled. To thrill the reader requires 
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conflict developed by strong scenes that test 
the characters. The reader asks the writer 
to keep him guessing. But in order to create 
really exciting suspense, the story must con- 
tain more than formula. It needs freshness. 

But what is freshness? 

To be aware of the answer perhaps marks 
the difference between the professional and 
the beginner. A composer of scores for 
musical shows told me once that a com- 
poser has to know all the music that has 
ever been written, since in no other way 
can he be sure that his own tunes are orig- 
inal. A writer is in much the same fix. He 
has to know what has been worn out with 
use. Another look at the stories mentioned 
above will show how each adds to the for- 
mula the special pleasure of freshness and 
originality. “Fury at Furnace 4” is about 
steel making, an industry which has been 
often featured in stories, because of its pic- 
turesqueness and labor troubles, and its eco- 
nomic importance, but this story is different. 
It is about a river flood which threatens the 
steel furnaces. If water reaches them, an 
explosion will destroy the men and the steel 
mill. Or take “Sign of Kalu,” in which a boy 
comes to maturity while tending sheep. This 
situation, made familiar in the Bible and in 
old legends, has been used countless times. 
These sheep are in Australia, and the dan- 
ger threatening the boy results from the 
superstition of a Stone Age race that lives 
on the edge of the Australian desert. In 
“The Golden Herd,” again a boy is in 
charge of a herd of horses, owned by his 
father whom he fears. In the climax he 
saves the horses from thieves, and loses his 
fear—and this is still an old, old story. But 
there is novelty, for the horses are very 
valuable animals, being driven from Ken- 
tucky to California, for sale to a stage 
coach company—a morsel of the Old West, 





not exploited in other Western stories. 

In “The Maharaja of Akronohio,” the 
formula is the old loyalty pattern, but the 
novelty is the background, a rubber planta- 
tion where the plantation manager is try- 
ing to develop a natural rubber cheap 
enough to compete with American syn- 
thetic rubber. Loyalty, to connect with the 
emotions; rubber to connect with the news. 
The story is in Colliers for August 20. In 
the Saturday Evening Post for August 
14, the same author, Cameron Hawley, has 
an article on the same subject, “The War 
Malaya Can’t Afford to Lose,” and both 
the story and the article have the same 
value, freshness. 

It is the freshness, tied to a formula, that 
puts over commercial fiction. 

We see it clearly in “The Lady and the 
Lion,” by Sam Locke, Saturday Evening 
Post, August 7. The hero’s job is African 
vermin control hunter. The love formula 
is the one found in many rejected yarns, 
in which a girl who wants to impress a 
man, persuades him to teach her to swim 
—or to skate, or to play bridge—only to 
reveal in the climax that she is already an 
expert. With old materials, the formula is 
ho-hum, too trite and obvious to be enter- 
taining. In “The Lady and the Lion,” the 
lady is a crack shot quite able to kill the 
marauding beasts, but she appeals for help 
because she wants the lion hunter. Vermin 
control in terms of African lions and hyenas 
would appeal to a few readers, and the 
teach-me formula alone would be dull; 
combined they make an amusing yarn. 

The fresh element in “Impetuous Heart,” 
by Paul Jones, Saturday Evening Post, 
August 14, is an aging society queen, who, 
planning a last big lavish entertainment, 
wishes to decorate her dining room with an 
eagle sculptured in ice, and tries to engage 


































a talented young sculptor for the job. The 
love formula is the one familiar in the story 
of Troy in which Menelaus fights a war to 
win back Helen from the Trojans, and in 
unnumbered other stories in which the 
lover fights to get through walls that have 
been set up around his beloved. The young 
sculptor here is the lover, and the old lady’s 
secretary is the beloved, and the walls are 
set up by the old lady who will not let the 
young man into her house to see the girl. 
He appears at the door, he telephones, he 
tries to climb the back-yard wall, and he 
finally gets in by the old trick of pretend- 
ing to be the telephone repair man. There 
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“Do you have anything with beaded bubbles winking at the brim?” 














is nothing fresh and unexpected in the love 
formula here, but because of the originality 
of the old lady’s plan for the ice scuplture, 
the story is entertaining. 

An entertaining story combines the fa- 
miliar with the novel. The familiar is sup- 
plied by the formula; the novelty, or fresh- 
ness, must be in the story stuff. The story 
complication that lifts one magazine story 
above another (10 cents a word instead of 
Sc), is an expression of something about 
life which has hit the writer, himself, hard; 
the formula is a device for selecting a situ- 
ation that hits the largest possible audience. 
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and fussy. 


N.Y¥.C. Markets are picky 


Use your 


rifle and knock one dead 


Pere Daitey, McCall’s former West Coast 
Editor, has been brought to New York to 
head the non-fiction, features department. 
He reported: “We are broadening our edi- 
torial policy on articles in an important re- 
spect. We want to show today’s family 
working and playing together and build- 
ing for the future as a unit. In line with 
this, we plan to show how family life can 
be enriched by underscoring the import- 
ance of father as well as mother and the 
children. Articles should be written with 
warmth, emotion, inspiration and under- 
standing. Word length—about 500-5,000 
for articles, longer for book-length pieces. 
“We also would be interested in picture 
story ideas on family life. Our own top- 
notch photographers cover worthwhile sub- 
mitted ideas, but occasionally we by an ex- 
ceptional picture story as it stands.” 
Fiction for McCall’s goes to Betty Rags- 
dale and to the new associate editor Isabelle 
Holland. Mrs. Ragsdale says that writers 
who have been following McCall’s last few 
issues will know that there has been a con- 
siderable change in editorial policy through- 
out the book. While it is still a woman’s 
magazine, it is directed to the woman and 
her family. “We no longer want the routine 
woman’s story such as we’ve used previ- 
ously,” says Mrs. Ragsdale, “we want pow- 
erfully written, strong stories, broad enough 
in subject matter to interest the husband. 


We pay top rates in the field and have no 
word length limit. If we like a longer story 
than our space usually permits, we'll find 
room for it.” All material for McCall’s 
should be sent to 230 Park Avenue, New 
York 17, N.Y. 

Bluebook, (same address) reports few 
changes except a strong need for short 
shorts. Associate Editor William Jeffers 
says, “Keep short shorts to 1500 to 2,500 
words, and stick to the male viewpoint. 
For a good example of what we want, read 
“The Guy Who Remembered Ahead,” in 
our September issue. It’s a Runyonesque 
sort of yarn about horse racing. We also 
need 10,000-word short stories and have a 
good one in the current issue “A Time For 
Whiskey,” a sea story about a captain who 
was useful in a crisis only when he passed 
out. 

We like to include. service features for 
family men such as we just bought, “The 
Truth About Your Health Insurance,” 
which tells just how much coverage a fam- 
ily should have, and what kind to buy. Any 
service feature which makes for better liv- 
ing is of interest to us. We are overstocked 
on general interest articles, but would find 
room for something terrific. Novelettes to 
18,000 we could use right now.” 

Redbook 230 Park Ave., Editor Harold 
Baron needs some personality pieces on 
outstanding young people. One ‘in the cur- 
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rent issue, “Jon Lindbergh, How He Met 
the Challenge of His Father’s Name,” is a 
profile of the young son of a famous father, 
how he graduated with honors from Stan- 
ford University, and how he came to de- 
cide on Exploring as his life work. About 
his happy marriage and his life to date. 

Mr. Baron says,” self-identification for 
the young adult 18-35 yr. group is still 
primary requisite for both fiction and non- 
fiction material. Subject should concern 
modern living problems of both men and 
women in this age group, touching on easily 
recognizable situations, conflicts and inspi- 
rational themes. Controversial expose-type 
articles are useful if concerned with fa- 
miliar problems that can be handled and 
solved at a local level by the young audi- 
ence. The personal narrative showing how 
one particular person meets a problem 
seems to be a highly successful vehicle for 
identification, solution of problems and in- 
spiration. Light humor occasionally used.” 

Average lead article length: 3,000-4,000 
words; shorter features: 2,000 words. 
Prices at very good slick magazine rates, 
varying with writer on reputation, et. Edi- 
tors: John B. Danby, Executive; Harold 
Baron, Articles; William B. Hart, Senior 
Editor. 

Fiction should have strong dual appeal 
to men and women covering the same areas 
of living as described, including light ro- 
mance, marital conflict, humor, social con- 
sciousness, unusual locales, etc. Great need 
for regular full length novels running about 
42,000 words and paying an average of 
$7500.00. Two-parters and serials used only 
occasionally. Short stories run about 5,000 
words; short shorts about 1200-1400 words. 
Fiction editor at Redbook is Lilian Kas- 
tendike. 

Sports Illustrated, 9 Rockefeller Plaza, 
New York 19, New York. Sidney James is 
the Editor. Richard Johnston’s several jobs 
have been consolidated into one, that of 
Assistant Managing Editor. Andrew Crich- 
ton remains in charge of non-fiction and 
features, with MacLennan Farrell handling 
fiction. 


Andrew Crichton reports that inventory 
for the new sports magazine is heavy, but 
they are still buying good stuff. He says, 
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“We expected, and receive, in every mail, 
baseball, horse racing and boxing stories 
and articles, and you might say that we will 
continue to buy them steadily. But we are 
nearing the saturation point on bull fight. 
ing and, believe it or not, chess. You can 


say that we weathered ‘Hurricane’ Jackson J 


articles and are currently riding out a spate 
of Floyd Patterson pieces which come in 
with every mailman. 

“Writers have been confused over the 
kind of material we are looking for. It is 
true that we have been reluctant to touch 
speculative or ‘iffy’ subjects. One reason is 
the time advantage we enjoy. Because we 
can do a full-length article on as little asa 
week’s notice, we have not wanted to com- 
mit ourselves to a personality too far in ad- 
vance of conceivable publication. He might 
might go sour in the meantime. But this 
doesn’t let out new angles, personality and 
controversial pieces, which can be done 
safely in advance. There are plenty of se- 
cure topics, and it is these we want to deal 
with mostly. “So far we think we 
have been getting good material from some 
of the best writers in the country and we 
are pleased with their submissions.” 

The fiction department is loaded, but 
a strong sports story with lots of action 
will always get a look. Picture story ideas 
come in regularly and are still being bought. 
A reminder on word lengths—from 1,500 
to 2,500, with prices for short squibs $25, 
up to $500 for the 1,500 worders and start- 
ing rate $750 for 2,500 word pieces. Out- 
lines and queries should be sent in on non- 
fiction. : 
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With the first issue of ‘Sports Illustrated, 
Time-Life’s newest project has already 
made history. Charter subscriptions ex- 
ceeded 350,000 weeks before publication. 

Plans for Curtis Circukation Company’s 
new TV magazine covering TV and TV 
programming are going ahead, and produc- 
tion is expected to be in full swing by fall. 
They've already named a publisher, Robert 
D. Wheeler, who will also edit the mag- 
azine, and a managing editor, Jonathan 
Kilbourn. A 15c weekly, the new title is 
TV Program Week and they will have try- 
outs in selected areas in the East. 

Woman’s Home Companion, 640 Sth 
Ave., N. Y. C., 19, is now serializing out- 
standing major novels before and some- 
times after book publication; short vivid 
feminine serials in 15 to 20 thousand word 
installments. Short stories usually run 3,000 
to 6,000 words, paying top women’s maga- 
zine rates: $850, $1,000, $1,250, for first 
three accepted from beginning author.” 

“Judy and Jess”, the new children’s page, 
is a package deal and is not freelance. This 
page has a tie-in with Golden records and 
a pattern company, but writers will do well 
to watch it for further developments. 

Parents’ Magazine, 52 Vanderbilt Ave., 
New York 17, N. Y. “We are overstocked 
except for baby care articles. But most of 
these must be written for us by pedia- 
tricians who offer helpful advice on how 
to handle the practical problems of baby 
care as well as information on how babies 
develop and what to expect as a child 
grows. Some shorter baby care articles are 
written by mothers who report how they 
handled a specific situation. It is usually 
best to query us before preparing a manu- 
script. We work far ahead of deadline and 
are now scheduling February. Full-length 
articles run about 2,000 words in length 
and we pay on acceptance.” 

_Art Director Ralph O. Ellsworth buys 
picture stories for Parents’ Magazine, and 
says, “We are interested in seeing how-to 
picture stories with captions suitable for 
use in anything from a single page to a 
six or eight page section. The photographs 











should concern children from babyhood 
to adolescence with or without their par- 
ents. Occasionally we work up an article 
around the picture story. Price is flexible 
depending upon the importance of the 
picture story.” 

Humpty Dumpty, another of the Parents 
Institute magazines, is currently in the 
market for special material. Managing edi- 
tor Tresselt says, “We break down our re- 
quirements for Humpty Dumpty into three 
categories, “Stories For Beginning Readers,” 
running from 600 to 850 words, for first 
and second grade readers. These children 
don’t want too much repetition, but they 
do want action. Contractions and com- 
pound words are okay for them. “Read- 
Aloud” stories, for third and fourth graders 
are a little more advanced. No elves, fairies, 
or “mama and papa” airplanes for them. 
Word lengths here should be kept under 
r,000. 

“Tell-Me” stories is the third category 
and these run to longer lengths from 1,000 
to 1,200 words. Tell-Me stories, a very 
popular part of our book, are read silently 
by the parent and then retold to the child. 
Familiar childhood experiences, going shop- 
ping, moving, visiting the Zoo or about 
birthday parties are what interests this 
group. Room should be left for variations 
and elaborations for the parents to round 
out in telling the child. Prices start at fifty 
dollars, on acceptance. We are also inter- 
ested in seeing poetry—four lines, two three 
or four stanzas. Ten dollars flat is paid for 
them.” 
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Everywoman’s, 16 East 40th St., New 
York 17, N.Y. The non-fiction Editor here 
is Betty Shafran, who gives writers a defi- 
nite goal to shoot for, and a clear outline 
of the magazine’s requirements. More ma- 
terial is wanted, with from three to five 
articles to be used in each issue hereafter. 
From 1,500 to 3,000 word length, with 
subjects on self-help, and how-to as per- 
tains to the home-maker. Family life is the 
theme of this leading womens’ service mag- 
azine. Features, of the “make-it-yourself” 
type are very much wanted at this time. 
These can be practical or amusing things 
to make, but must be described clearly and 
with directions which are easy to follow. 
Drawings and photos are sometimes used 
with these one-shot ideas. Picture stories 
featuring children’s activities are now being 
given the most consideration, No price has 
yet been set on picture stories, 

Humor is wanted for both fiction and 
non-fiction departments—short pieces espe- 
cially. These bring $50, $75 and $100. 
Longer articles pay up to $300. Elsie 
Christie, Fiction Editor, pays promptly 
from $300 to $350 for stories of from 2,000 
to 5,000 words. Two stories are used in 
each issue and quality rates high. Outlines 
should be sent in first for articles, picture 
stories and other features, but are not 
necessary for fiction. Gerald Cook is the 
Editor. 

Catholic Digest, 44 East 53rd St., New 
York 22, N.Y. is now permanently set in its 
New York office. Editor Jim Bishop says 
that subject matter for the magazine covers 
a wide range with only about 25% of the 
space devoted to religion. Human interest 
articles are most wanted, with emphasis on 
home life, sport, medicine and adventure. 
Profiles of personalities are used occasion- 
ally, and humor is in continuous demand. 
Word lengths should be kept between 
2,000 and 3,000. Payment is around $200, 
on acceptance. 

Catholic Book Club, same address, is a 
new project now in the works which will be 
in full swing by Fall. Jim Bishop is also 
editor here. The same policy of 25% reli- 
gion and 75% general subjects holds for 
books. Fiction and non-fiction will be 
bought. Reprint rights of published work 
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will be obtained, but Catholic Digest will 
do its own printing. 

Gilbert Press, 8 West 40th St., New York 
17, N.Y., has just been formed by Julian 
Messner, Inc., and Howard L. Goodkind. 
It will be operated as a subsidiary of Julian 
Messner, Inc. Mr. Goodkind, who is Editor, 
says that he-is interested in non-fiction 
books of a commercial nature. These will 
be hard-cover originals, not reprints, and 
rates will be in keeping with those of other 
top publishing companies. He is looking 
actively for material now. 

New York Times, 229 West 43rd St, 
New York 36, widely read Travel Section, 
needs articles on Autumn and between-sea- 
son motoring. They say: “More than 50 per 
cent of our articles are bought from free- 
lance writers and we use up to five every 
week. Payment is a flat $40 to all, for-1,500- 
to 2,000-word pieces. If the word length 
falls below that limit, we pay less, We like 
articles worked around events which will 
make news in the papers. We are not in- 
terested in past festivals of fairs or what- 
ever, no matter how much of a stir they 
created. We work in the future only. Right 
now winter weekend trips are wanted 
which don’t cost too much money. We 
never mention hotels or private enterprises 
by name, so leave restaurants and shops of 
interest out of articles. We stress the service 
angle mainly. 

“From spring until Labor Day we use 
general-interest travel material. More trans- 
continental traveling is done during that 
time than the rest of the year. We have an 
in-between season which is right now, then 
we go into pieces about the tropics.” 

One poem a day is used for the daily 
New York Times and one on Sunday. Tom 
Lask, poetry editor, pays around eight dol- 
lars for lyrical poems of a not too contro- 
versial nature. The Sunday poem should 
be topical and on the light side. 

Travel Magazine, 45 West 57th St., New 
York 22, N.Y. Editor Malcolm McTear 
Davis says that circulation has now reached 
130,000 and the slant for articles here is 
toward the middle-class group who seem 
to do most of the traveling. 

“Our readers use every means of trans- 
portation—planes, buses, cars and trains. 
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“Collier’s is holding two,—I think.” 


We like to save them money, and see that 
they get their money’s worth. We will men- 
tion hotels and restaurants who satisfy their 
customers, side trips of interest which don’t 
cost too much but which add to the enjoy- 
ment of traveling. Good eating places are 
of special interest to our readers and we 
like to tell them exactly where they can be 
located, and the prices of good meals. 
Travel articles on saving time, trouble and 
money are greatly desired. 


“Keep word lengths from 1,500 to 2,000 
for us, and subjects to off-season traveling 
for the next month. We pay $50, on accept- 
ance. From three to four pictures should be 
included with each article. The $50 covers 
payment for both. Prompt report on all 
material..” 

Fawcett Publishing CGo., 67 West 44th 
St., New York 36, N.Y. Roy Alt has left 
True Confessions and Helen Vincent re- 
places him as Associate Editor. Florence 
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Shetty, the new Managing Editor, says that 
she will have more to say about changes in 
the TC setup for the next issue. 


Argosy, 205 East 42nd St., New York 17, 
N.Y. Al Silverman has been appointed 
Sports Editor of the magazine, reports 
Editor Ken Purdy. 

At Martin Goodman’s shop, Noah Sarlat 
has produced a lively quarterly magazine, 
Hunting Adventures. The first issue is on 
the stands now, 81% x IF inches, four color 
cover. Articles are “The 5-Ton Kill” (a 
venturesome lady hunter kills an enraged 
elephant), “The Sky Turned Red” (a 
hunter is caught in a grass fire on the Afri- 
can veldt) “Ram It Down Her Throat” 
(an Australian alligator tries to eat white 
men but a .303 rolls him into the drink). 


There are two fiction stories and a 
novelet. The writing is hopped up but 
carries a ring of detailed authenticity which 
the realistic photographs help along. Here’s 
a sample: 


Anything goes up in the Never-never; 
that’s what we call the Northern Territory 
of Australia. Maybe it’s the climate; wet as 
muck or dry as a stonemason’s throat. 
Maybe it’s the people. In Darwin you can 
drink with pearl divers, shark skinners, 
trepang fishers, recruiters, ranchers, to say 
nothing of 17 kinds of dishonest trades, in 
a single bar. It gives you a sort of restless 
feeling. They’ve all got it; caught it from 
the bhingis, maybe. It’s called walkabout. 
You do a job for a while then it gets you; 
nothing tastes right, your feet itch, your skin 
don’t fit. You have to go walkabout. That 
means you go off on some crazy graft until 
you feel good again. Then you go back to 
work—if you’re still able. 

So when Ginger Evans and Jim Hart 
braced me to go alligator hunting with them 
it wasn’t too hard to persuade me. 








The paper and printing are only fair but 
it is a rattling good editing job. Study a 
sample copy before sending in an outline 
of what you have to offer and page of the 
actual lead. Noah Sarlat also edits Sports. 
man and Sport Life and their requirements 
are similar, 655 Madison Ave., New York 
City. 

The second week in September, Popular 
Publications releases its 4 pulps in their 
new flat 81% x 11 size. They are 72 pages, 
25c. The titles are All Story Love, Range- 
land Romances, Love Short Stories, and 
15 Love Stories; all bi-monthly. This is the 
first major change in handling pulp titles 
since Street and Smith reduced their pulps 
to pocket book size and found their covers 
and fiction could not compete with pocket 
books, alongside which the news dealer 
placed them because of the similar size. 
Whether Popular’s fiction and cover form- 
ula will embrace any new changes to go 
hand in hand with the size change has not 
been announced. As far as we know it’s 
the same sweet kid in long pants. Popular’s 
Teen Age Confessions, one of the best new 
titles announced in years, comes on sale at 
at the same time; bi-monthly. Intimate 
Love Stories at this same shop hangs fire. 


Modern Romances, 261 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y. “We are looking for 
people with rewrite experience,” says the 
new Editor, Henry Malmgreen. “Many 
stories come into my office each month just 
crying to be bought, but they need polish- 
ing. Sometimes it’s a minor job of sharp- 
ening up a 200 or 300 word ending, oc- 
casionally the whole story needs rewriting. 
We will pay anywhere from $25 to $100 
for this work—more going for a complete 
rewrite. 

“Tip to writers,” says Editor Malmgreen, 
a former writer himself, and strictly a fair 
dealing gent, “Modern Romances is inter- 
ested in—among other kinds—good sex 
stories.” 

“What do we mean by sex—exactly? We 
don’t mean stories of organized vice or 
prostitution. We don’t want filfth—this is 
amateur sex writing. Adultery, pre-marital 
sex experiences, teenage sex, the kind that 
(Concluded on page 70) 
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In one month, August, Lucy Cundiff 


went afloat. McCall’s and Redbook each took 
one of her stories and The American 
bought two; yet she lives to tell of it. 


The WHAM! Girl 


from Berkeley, California 


By Lucy Cundiff 


Nor LonG Aco, I sat at the speakers’ table 
at a dinner. Steve McNeil was the speaker 
of the evening, and all those sharing the 
table with him were writers who had sold 
to the Post. I looked around at the “old 
hands” . . . Steve, Tommy Thompson, 
Samuel W. Taylor, Sid Small. I felt as a 
private might feel if he were asked to sit 
down with a group of generals, for I had 
barely earned the right to wear the uni- 
form, having just made my first Post sale. 

When Steve began to speak, he said that 
he and the others had begun in the pulps 
and worked their way up. He had always 
thought that was the way it was done. 
Then he turned to me and with that 
charming Irish grin of his, said, “But look 
at Lucy . . . she started right in with the 
top slicks... WHAM!” 

WHAM is a good word to describe the 
way I felt when I did begin to sell to the 
major magazines. In fact, it would take 
several WHAMS, one after the other, to 
describe the month of August, 1952; a 
month that is still outlined in neon in my 
memory. 

The March previous I had decided to 
stop floundering around and devote my at- 
tention to learning how to write for the 
slicks. I was fully prepared to serve a long 
apprenticeship. I’d heard about papering 
one’s walls with rejection slips. (Incident- 
ally, does anyone know a writer who has 
actually done this? Every writer I know 
keeps the dratted things tucked away.) 


I wrote steadily from March until August. 
On August Ist I received a wire—McCall’s 
had purchased a story! Did I take this 
in my stride? Hmmm. When the doorbell 
rang, I was down on my hands and knees 
wielding a scrubbing brush on the bath- 
room tiles. Several confused hours later, 
my husband found the scrub brush neatly 
filed in the magazine rack. 

A few days later I returned from a walk 
(surely no one could expect me to work 
in my condition!) to find, hanging on the 
doorknob, a tag instructing me to call 
Western Union. I was quaking as I ap- 
proached the phone. I knew what had 
happened . . . the Editor of McCall’s had 
just been carried off screaming to an in- 
sane asylum, and this would be a wire to 
tell me that it had all been a big mistake 
and everyone was sorry. It wasn’t. American 
Magazine had taken a story! 

Three days later—another wire. Redbook 
had just purchased ‘TWO stories at one 
time! 

You sec what I mean . .. WHAM? As 
a matter of fact, while all this was going 
on, California was being shaken by a series 
of earthquakes and I’ve never been sure 
but what my personal vibrations weren’t a 
factor. Every time I passed a mirror I 
would do a startled double-take and think, 
“WHO .... Me?” 

Of one thing I was sure. It would never 
happen again. This was some weird stroke 
of luck comparable to winning the Irish 
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sweepstakes. I would probably never seil 
another story. But McCall’s, American and 
Redbook have purchased additional stories. 
Others have been sold to the Post, Woman’s 


Day, Family Circle, Everywoman, Chate- 


laine, the Toronto Star Weekly; many have 
been resold abroad; one was filmed for 
television. 

Many times since then I have been asked 
to give some explanation for the fact that 
I began to sell so quickly. First of all, Jet’s 
dismiss that word “quickly.” It would be 
more dramatic if I could leave you with 
the impression that I bought a typewriter 
in February, started writing in March and 
selling in August. But it wouldn’t be true, 
Though I made no submissions to maga- 
zines until 1951, I wrote my first fiction 
in the fall of 1949, when I enrolled in the 
course in creative writing conducted by 
Herbert Diamante at the University of 
California. Prior to that, what creative 
energy I had was expended in poetry. Most 
of it very bad, I’m afraid. I'd like to come 
back to the question of writing courses 
later. Let’s continue to deal with WHY. 

Did I know any magazine editors per- 
sonally when I began to sell? No. I have 
yet to have the pleasure of meeting one. 
I did hear Betty Finnan, of Woman’s Day, 
speak at a writer’s conference, but though 
she made herself available for consultation 
after her talk, I couldn’t muster up enough 
courage to do more than look at her across 
a row of seats. 

Did I know professional writers who 
helped me with criticism and advice? No, 
at the time my first stories were written, 
I knew none who were publishing in the 
major magazines. 

What outside help did I receive? I had 
the very good fortune of having an agent 
accept me as a client before I had pub- 
lished anything. You see, I did know an 
editor, a very fine one, Howard Cady who 
is now editor of Holt and Co. His wife, 
Marjory Cady, also a writer, was familiar 
with my work. It was on her recommenda- 
tion that Lurton Blassingame agreed to 
handle my work in 1951. The encourage- 
ment and criticisms which Mr. Blassingame 
and his assistant, Miss Ward Buhl, have 
given me have been invaluable. 
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Hey, come back here! Don’t rush to the 
nearest mailbox and send all of your un. 
published stories to Mr. Blassingame. Let 
me remind you that I was recommended 
by a writer who had read my stories and 
whose opinion Mr. Blassingame respected, 

Mr. Blassingame made my first sale, to 
Family Circle, in the fall of that year. Why, 
if I had a sale in 1951, do I mention the 
spring of 1952 as the time when I decided 
to try to learn to write magazine fiction? 
Because, though I wrote little that winter, 
I did considerable mental stock-taking. I 
knew that my efforts had not been con- 
sistent; that I had vacillated from one type 
of story to another. The comments I re- 
ceived from Mr. Blassingame and Miss 
Buhl had helped to underline this truth 
for me. 

I realized that as long as I was confused 
in my aims, my stories were going to re- 
flect that confusion. (Editors don’t buy 
confusion. I’m sure that in these hectic 
times there is enough lying about that they 
can have for free.) I knew that I had to 
clarify my thinking, decide just what I 
wanted to do with my typewriter and then 
channel my efforts toward that end. 

If learning some sure fire tricks was all 
that was necessary, stories could be punched 
out as mechanically as cookies are punched 
out with a cookie cutter . . . and they 
would sell for about the price of cookies, 
too. 

Perhaps you are impatiently waiting for 
me to tell you what I did that brought 
those rapid sales. I wish it were possible for 
me to give you specific instructions which 
would enable you to enjoy a series of 
WHAMS also, The most I can do is offer 
some opinions which I have formed from 
a consideration of my writing methods and 
my published stories, 

Let’s begin where I began . . . with a 
writing course. Writers become adept at 
sticking their necks out, and just to keep 
in trim, I'll set down the theory I’ve formu- 
lated about writing courses. As you will 
see, I’m strongly biased in favor of the type 
of course in which I enrolled. If you do 
not agree with me, I’m quite willing to 
listen to your side of the argument. 

We were not urged to shape our work 
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“General Delad and myself were quite interested, Lieutenant, 
y q , 
in learning you were a ghost writer in civilian life.” 


toward any specific type of publication. We 
were urged to WRITE... to write in any 
style or fashion we pleased, but above all 
to write. And this, I believe, is the finest 
way for a beginner to work. In the process, 
he will develop skill in the use of the only 
tool he possesses . . . words. 

If, at the outset, he is urged to shape 
his work for a market, he may easily fall 
into one of two traps. He may slavishly try 
to imitate that which is being published, 
and thereby lose a valuable asset—his own 
freshness and delight in working with 
words in his own way. Or, by trying to sell 
before he has developed fluency, he may 
meet with early failure, become discour- 
aged, and quit. 

If, as a writer, you feel that you have 
established facility and are now at the stage 
where you need specific help in shaping 
your work in a marketable form, then by 
all means choose a course where such as- 
sistance will be given, but if you are a rank 
beginner as I was, do choose a course where 
the emphasis is on writing rather than on 
selling. The criticism, favorable or unfa- 


vorable, which you receive in class can be 
very stimulating, but after a while you'll 
become restive. You'll want to find out 
how the story will stand up under the 
scrutiny of some remote editor who doesn’t 
know you and doesn’t have to read beyond 
the first page of your story if you haven’t 
given him a reason for wanting to do so. 
How does one make the transition from 
student work to saleable fiction? For one 
thing, you must write a fully. developed 
story. Much work that is acceptable as 
class work wouldn’t get by the first reader 
in an editorial office. Incidents, character 
sketches, “slices of life” (all too often too 
thinly sliced and with little life in them) 
. none of these are sufficient to make 
an editor reach for his checkbook. Let me 
add another word of caution. Do not over- 
estimate your ability because of the recep- 
tion your class work may receive. Be ob- 
jective about class criticism. Remember 
that your story is being read to a “captive” 
audience. An editor is not forced to read 
that far and probably won’t. Remember 
also that stories read aloud have the added 
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value of the nuances of feeling expressed 
by the speaking voice. When your story 
goes to market, it succeeds by what is on 
the printed page. It stands alone. 

Let’s try to examine the difference be- 
tween work done as a beginning student 
and work done as a professional. I’ll cite 
two examples from my own experience. As 
a class assignment, I contributed a piece, 
about fifteen hundred words in length, 
which dealt with a boy’s reaction to the cry 
of the loons which nested at the lake where 
he was spending the summer. The boy was 
separated from his father by the father’s 
military service. When the loons were sep- 
arated from each other by the pursuit of 
a summer resident, the boy’s reaction re- 
vealed the depth of his loneliness and 
brought out the main point of the story: 
the analogy between the cruelty of the 
summer resident and the cruelty of war. 

Would this have made a successful short- 
short? No, because nothing was resolved. 
The boy was caught in an insoluble prob- 
lem that existed in many parts of the 
world. 

A year or so later, I began to work with 
this same material again. The second ver- 
sion was five thousand words in length and 
was published in the May, 1954, issue of 
Redbook under the title, “The Lonely Cry.” 
How did I change this into a saleable 
story? 

In this version, the father’s absence is 
due, not to military service, but to employ- 
ment in a foreign country. The conflict is 
the boy’s need for his father as opposed to 
his mother’s unwillingness to join the 
father, an unwillingness arising from her 
belief that the boy’s security depends upon 
his continuing in the safe pattern of home- 
life which he has known. When his re- 
action to the crying of the loons creates a 
situation which makes the mother realize 
that in her concern with his physical safety 
she has overlooked the greater threat to his 
mental security, the boy’s problem is solved. 

For the second example, I’ll show the 
manner, in which a character sketch was 
later developed into a complete story. In 
-the original sketch, an elderly woman re- 
minisces about her life. No problem is pres- 
ented. At one point in her monologue, in 
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speaking of a daughter-in-law whom she 
dislikes, she says, “She comes to see me 
with honey in her mouth and my rosewood 
chairs in her eyes.” 

It was this sentence which later became 
the starting point for “The Rosewood 
Chairs” which was sold to Chatelaine. In 
this final version, the grandmother is dead 
when the story opens and the disposition 
of the chairs is a matter of vital interest to 
the family. Concurrent with this problem 
and resolved by the disposition of the chairs 
is a domestic crisis in the life of the grand- 
daughter . . . the granddaughter who was 
a background character in the original 
sketch. 

What had I learned between these pre- 
liminary pieces and the stories which even- 
tually resulted? First of all, that SOME- 
THING MUST HAPPEN to the char- 
acters. Between the opening sentence and 
the closing one, changes must occur in the 
lives of the people involved. In the story 
about the boy, nothing occurred in my first 
version, for there was no possible solution. 
In the sketch, I had presented no problem 
and naturally there was no solution. 

What light do these examples shed on 
the working processes of a writer? It is 
this: what I considered a completed piece 
of writing when I was a beginner, would 
now be a part of my thinking before I be- 
gin to write. In the case of the grand- 
mother, though very little of that character 
sketch went into the final version, I would 
nonetheless have to think about her as fully 
as I had written about her in that sketch, 
for the kind of person she was had a defi- 
nite bearing on the development of the 
story. With the story about the boy, the 
crying of the loons would be subordinated 
to my concern with working out the prob- 
lems of my characters. 

It occurs to me that perhaps many be- 
ginners fail to sell because what they are 
getting down on paper is “preliminary 
thinking” rather than the fully developed 
story which should result from that think- 
ing. 

Give your story time to grow. When you 
are struck by an idea, do you slam the 
story down on paper? I’m afraid that most 
such hasty jobs are doomed to failure. 
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Now and then a story does come to mind, 
fully developed, ready to go down instant- 
ly. But such occurrences are rareties. They 
are also dangerous. A story of mine, “Walk 
Away Alone,” published by McCall’s, was 
just such a story. For days after I had 
finished it, I found myself sitting around 
waiting hopefully for lightning to strike 
again. Until I realized, that like lightning 
striking, the chances were remote. Though 
I write very rapidly once the idea is fully 
developed in my mind, I know from an 
examination of my stories that most of 
them had been germinating over a con- 
siderable period of time. 

Let’s take up another writing axiom and 
see how it applied to my own work. 
WRITE ABOUT WHAT YOU KNOW. 

Did I do this? Perhaps this is one stum- 
bling block in the path of other writers 
which I was able to skirt with ease. Not 
from any superior wisdom on my part, but 
simply because I seem constitutionally un- 
able to get underway on a story unless it 
is anchored in some fashion to something 
which touches my own experience. No 
matter how much an idea may strike sparks 
in my imagination, I can’t work with it 
until I’ve established a mental bridge be- 
tween the solid ground of something I have 
known and the fictional world into which 
I wish to cross. 

Most frequently, that “solid ground” is 
the setting in which my story takes place. 
No matter how fully I may visualize my 
characters, I take this additional precau- 
tion of seeing them moving about in a set- 
ting with which I am familiar. 

I do not say that a comprehensive de- 
scription of the setting of your story is 
necessary. Many fine stories are published 
in which details of setting are almost non- 
existent. It just happens that for me, set- 
ting is necessary for the visualization of my 
story. Perhaps very little of it may get down 
on the page, but I must be able to see it 
fully in my mind’s eye. If a character comes 
through a doorway, the story may only 
record that he has entered the room, but 
mentally I must see that door, know on 
which side of the room it is, know even how 
the light falls on his face as he enters. 

I do think that the establishment of a 


setting with which you are familiar helps 
considerably to give your story plausibility. 
If you can make your reader feel that you 
“were there,” he is predisposed to believe 
in what you tell him happened there. 

I would like to add that I think the 
visual element in fiction has increased in 
importance and will continue to increase 
because as a people we are becoming more 
and more visual-minded. Motion pictures, 
television, visual aid programs in the schools 

. all these have tended to develop this 
in your reader. He not only wants to know 
what is happening; he wants to see it hap- 
pen. The more vividly you can make him 
“see” your story, the more interested he 
will be. Just what the eventual end of this 
tendency may be, is not a question I wish 
to debate here, but as writers, I don’t think 
we can afford to overlook this factor. 

I will just touch briefly on two techni- 
ques which have always seemed to me of 
paramount importance. 


MAKE YOUR READER CARE. You 
can write saleable fiction in which the only 
emotion you arouse is that of curiosity . . . 
a wish on the part of the reader to “see 
how it all turns out.” But you will have a 
plus element in your story if you can also 
make the reader CARE how it all turns 
out. And before you can do this, you are 
going to have to care yourself. Perhaps 
this is another argument in favor of living 
with your story for a while before you write 
it. Love at first sight may happen in fic- 
tion, but an affection between you and 
your characters isn’t built up in an hour. 
The personal problems of a total. stranger 
may arouse our surface sympathies, but it 
is the problems of those whom we know 
well that stir our deepest emotions. When 
you arrive at that degree of intimacy with 
your characters, what you feel for them will 
inevitably come out on the page. 

Perhaps it can be faked successfully. I 
doubt it. Not long after I began to publish, 
a writer phoned and asked for the name of 
my agent. The woman had no desire to 
write for the slicks, but she was anxious 
to earn some money with which to finance 
herself. She had turned out a few stories 
exactly like those being published in the 
slicks. Now all she needed was the name 
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of a responsible agent who could handle 
the sales for her. 

Somewhat flabbergasted by this ap- 
proach, I refused to do as she wished. She 
then accused me of withholding the name 
simply because I was afraid of competition. 
That because I was selling I had no sym- 
pathies for those who weren’t. When she 
paused for breath, I managed to say that 
I thought her attitude was self-defeating. 
If she didn’t believe in the stories she had 
written, I doubted that they would sell. 
Whereupon she said indignantly, “Believe 
in them? Don’t tell me that you believe in 
that trash that you write.” 

Yes, this actually happened. Trash or 
not, I believe in them. 

Feel your stories, believe in them, and 
DON’T THROW AWAY YOUR DRA- 
MATIC MOMENT. Strangely enough 
many stories move along zippingly up to 
the point where the scene which should 
carry an emotional punch has to be written. 
Then the writer seems to be doing the scene 
with an averted head. Either from lack of 
skill, or some inhibition about working with 
emotional material, the scene which should 
be colorful and dramatic, is pallid. 

Some months ago a young man brought 
a story to me. I read it with growing in- 
terest up to the final pages. I finished it 
with a feeling of exasperation, of having 
been cheated. The story had led me to 
expect a final scene as dramatic as the ex- 
plosion of a charge of dynamite. It ended 
with a wet firecracker. 

I’m not implying that every story should 
end with bells ringing, and jet planes 
streaking overhead, but if you build toward 
that kind of climax don’t suddenly drop 
your reader into the subway and make him 
miss all of the excitement. 

THE ONLY WAY TO LEARN HOW 
TO WRITE IS TO WRITE. I want to 
mention it, because only recently have I 
begun to understand why professionals 
make this remark about their craft. 

Early in his career, the professional has 
heard this or read this countless times, but 
it is a truism that he accepts intellectually 
rather than emotionally. Then one day, 
he realizes the wisdom of it for himself, 
realizes it, not just with his mind, but with 
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Lucy Cundiff and daughter Sara 


his heart and his viscera, with the sum total 
of his personality. He reaches that stage in 
his career where he faces, and is willing to 
accept, the fact that there is a limit to what 
any article, any course, any critic, any sym- 
pathetic friend can do to help him. Beyond 
that limit he must go his way alone. When 
the time comes, he stops scrabbling around 
hoping to find some easier way out. He sits 
down to his typewriter and with resignation 
says. “Brother, from now on in, it’s up to 
you.” 

With the realization comes a missionary 
zeal. He’s tried every by-road, every short- 
cut, and discovered that they all converge 
into one highway marked: THE ONLY 
WAY TO LEARN HOW TO WRITE IS 
TO WRITE. 

So, this article is limited. It is, like all 
the other aids, only a highway marker 
showing the route. When you reach that 
spot, I’m talking about, those characters 
you will see limping along the road ahead, 
footsore and weary but still plodding, will 
be the rest of us who had to discover it for 
ourselves. When you do, hail me and we'll 
sit down and compare our blisters and 
bunions. But perhaps we won’t. Perhaps 
you'll be too busy writing an article like 
this one, for you, too, will get the urge to 
spread the word. 
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North-West Regional Markets 


Our annual review of 
the growing publishing business 
in this wide open territory 


By Irving Petite 


America’s first jet transport, the “707”, 
now being test flown from Boeing Air- 
plane Company’s Renton, Washington 
plant, near Seattle, will swish passengers 
across the continent non-stop in five hours. 
At the same time, replicas of Coulee Dam 
are rising along the Columbia river; nat- 
ural gas is coming in from Canada, and 
the population continues to increase as 
“visitors” become residents. 

With such manifestations of its “coming 
of age,” Northwest periodicals are respond- 
ing to free lance ideas and free lance writ- 
ing. 

Most periodicals, in spite of faster trans- 
portation and more travelers, are more than 
ever regionally conscious. Always aware 
of the importance of their area, with its 
long vistas toward Alaska and the Orient, 
they are now proudly playing-up the region, 
like a re-discovered nugget. 

The fact that the Pacific Northwest pro- 
vides good basic schooling for free lancers 
and is an ideal spot in which to work is 
shown by the careers of such nationally- 
known “top” men in the field as William 
L. Worden and Richard L. Neuberger, 
who began there and continue to live in 
the Northwest and produce for the best 
markets, 


Trade Magazines 


Alaska Sportsman, P.O. Box 118, Ket- 
chikan, Alaska. Emery F. Tobin, Editor. 
Issued monthly. The editors want true- 
experience copy from Alaskans or writers 
who have visited Alaska, and have had first- 


hand contact with their subject—whether 
it concerns the Alaskan outdoors, Alaskan 
industries or personal adventures in the 
territory. No fiction or poetry. Articles are 
mostly about 3000 to 5000 and up to 6000 
words. Also buys a quantity of black and 
white photographs, as article illustrations 
and for fronticepieces. Because Alaska is 
the land of scenery, your photos should be 
exceptional . . . and particularly appro- 
priate to the article which they illustrate. 
Payment Yc a word, on publication. “Pay- 
ment for photographs varies with their 
quality.” You will find a particularly 
friendly reception at these offices, whether 
you mail in manuscript or meet the edi- 
tors in person, at their busy bookstore- 
shop-and-editorial-offices on Ketchikan’s 
main street, at the foot of which the visit- 
ing ships dock. Reports in 2 weeks. 

The Idaho Farmer (also The Oregon 
Farmer and The Washington Farmer) , 404 
Review Bldg., Spokane, Wash. Cecil Hagen, 
managing editor. Monthlies. Articles, suit- 
ably illustrated, must apply to agriculture 
in the state which it serves. Query first. 

Marine Digest, 79 Columbia St., Seattle 
4, Wash. Fred W. Geibel, editor and pub- 
lisher. Weekly. “Dedicated to a United 
Pacific Northwest,” this weekly publishes 
many short features concerned with ships, 
shipping, fishing, yachting, marine insur- 
ance and foreign trade. “We have corre- 
spondents in the port cities of the Pacific 
Northwest and in Alaska . . . also on the 
East Coast and in London,” Mr. Geibel 
says. “We buy from free lancers on a 
limited basis—both photographs and fea- 
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tures concerned with old sailing ships, 
colorful mariners . . . historical data con- 
cerned with shipping in the Northwest.” 
Photos bring $2 to $5. Payment for fea- 
tures is on a personal basis, between Geibel 
and the author. 

Pacific Drug Review, 504 Woodlark 
Bldg., Portland 5, Oregon. Wm. C. Felter, 
editor. Monthly. This magazine uses fea- 
tures of 250 to 750 words and 1000 to 
1500 words, well illustrated, covering all 
phases of merchandising and management 
in retail drug stores in the 9 Western 
states. Material should be on a particular 
druggist or store and not be too general. 
Persons in the drug industry with unusual 
hobbies or experiences make good copy. 
“We pay Yac a word and up and $2 for 
news stories,” says editor Felter 
“Actually, we would pay twice our usual 
rates for anything fresh and well written 
and appropriate—but such copy rarely 
comes our way.” Cartoons bring $5 here; 
drug news of the various states, 44c per 
column inch. “We would buy a good deal 
more free lance material if more material 
appropriate to our market were sent us,” 
editor Felter says. “I suggest, if you are 
serious, writing me for the names of some 
of our readers and prospective readers in 
your town and learning their attitudes and 
business interests.” 

Pacific Gardens and Homes, 2626 15th 
Ave. West, Seattle, Wash. Orrin Hale, 
editor. Formerly “Northwest Gardens & 
Homes Magazinc,” this monthly has been 
“Pacific Gardens & Homes” since October 
1953. “We have almost doubled in cir- 
culation in the past two years and are 
still growing,” cditor Hale says. “However, 
we are still mostly staff written. We do 
occasionally buy photographs—not color— 
or an article that fits our format. We are 
slanted toward the peculiar climatic condi- 
tions of Northwest America, and our con- 
tents are mostly regional.” Rates by ar- 
rangement. 

Plastering Industries, 2¥5 W. Harrison 
St., Seattle 99, Wash. Charles F. Clay, 
editor. Monthly. Because this magazine 
has world-wide coverage and is the highest 
paying market in the West (although a 
limited market), it is understandable that 
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really professional coverage is required. The 
editor wants information on lathing and 
plastering only—with particular emphasis 
on new and better methods of doing the 
jobs connected with that trade. Regular 
correspondents cover the West Coast, New 
York, Chicago and other strategic areas, 
but free lancers in “in-between” areas sup- 
ply some materiai. “There has been a new 
development in the last couple of years that 
we're particularly interested in and that 
free lancers can give us coverage on,” Mr. 
Clay says. “We’re interested in following 
the information or news that develops on 
local advertising programs put on by thosc 
engaged in the lathing and plastering trade 
throughout the country. Whatever their 
advertising program is: display, radio & 
TV, home shows or anything else 
we are interested in knowing how the pro- 
gram is conducted and what is the efficacy 
of it. Free lancers who can report on such 
programs to fit our format—and with illus- 
trative material—will be able to break in 
here.” Photos bring $2 to $5; editorial 
material, 25c to $1.00 per column inch. 
Articles bring up to $200 if unusual. Pay- 
ment on publication. Query recommended. 
Better Fruit, 1305 S.W. 12th, Portland 
1, Oregon. Loren H. Milliman, editor. 
Monthly. “More articles are done on as- 
signments nowadays, and this is a less open 
market than formerly,” Mr. Milliman says. 
He emphasizes that while the magazine 
now has circulation throughout the States, 
it is primarily designed for apple, pear, 
peach, apricot, prune, and berry growers 
of the Pacific in Northwest. So don’t send 
pictures of orange groves. “We want any- 
thing new or better in the way of growing, 
harvesting or marketing fruit. Articles must 
be factual and instructive. Query me first. 
A couple of recent articles that had par- 
ticularly good reader response were “‘Here’s 
an Easy Way to Dwarf Trees,” and “Are 
Cover Crops Over-Praised?” Both these 
articles were written by special request. 
Rates are 50c a column inch, including 
headlines; $2 and up for photos, depending 
on their size and quality. There is no mini- 
mum wordage but articles go from about 
500 to 3000 words and even as high as 
10,000. No poetry or cartoons. 
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Marple’s Business Roundup, 407 Bay 
Building, Seattle 1, Wash. Elliot Marple, 
editor. Newsletter, issued every two weeks. 
“I am continually on the lookout for busi- 
ness and industrial news for the region: 
Idaho, Oregon, Washington, and western 
Montana,” Marple says. “Anything to do 
with new plants, new payrolls, or new 
products is news. Especially I can never 
get too many one-paragraph items about 
plant expansion or building of new plants.” 
Marple wants free-lance writers who are 
writing for trade papers and who are cut 
digging up information in his area. “Any- 
thing that points out the direction of in- 
dustrial development in the region we 
cover, is news,” he says. Spokane, Port- 
land, Eugene, and Boise are important 
spots. Occasionally he has assignments for 
surveys. Query. Payment runs from a mini- 
mum of $3 for a single paragraph item up 
—depending upon length. No photographs. 


General Markets 


Portland Oregonian Sunday Magazine 
Section, Portland, Ore. John Armstrong, 
feature editor. Now known as The North- 
west Roto Magazine, it’s the first and only 
Sunday roto magazine of this type west of 
Denver,” the editors say . . . “We are now 
similar to the Denver Empire Post, and our 
roto magazine is printed in Denver. We 
can’t use 35mm color but now buy 2'4x 
2% and 4x5 color transparencics. We must 
have 4x5 transparencies for the cover, and 
pay about $50 for these. Approximately 
$25 is paid for inside color pix.” The 
editors are now interested in shorter ma- 
terial for the Roto Magazine, with 1600 
a maximum. 300-400 word stories with 1 
or 2 illustrations are needed. For example, 
a weekly feature of this type, open to free 
lancers, is “Your Interesting Neighbors;” 
“Your Interesting Neighbor” might be a 
man who collects guns or the man who 
takes care of the mechanical rabbit at the 
dog races. “We stocked up heavily when 
we went into the Roto Magazine in Jan- 
uary, but we always have room for really 
good stuff with new ideas.” The policy 
is definitely for material of regional inter- 
est. Payment is $25 and up to $40—$45, 
depending upon the illustrative material 


you provide. Payment is on the 10th of 
the month following publication. Ethel 
Romig Fuiler is poetry editor and first 
publication poems bring $1.00. Of approx- 
imately sonnet length, these poems are 
printed about 6 a week. 

St. Joseph Magazine, St. Benedict, Ore- 
gon. Father Albert, O.S.B., editor. “We 
still need clean-cut serious or escape fiction 
slanted for adults. Right now we are espe- 
cially in need of well-plotted short stories 
3000-4000 words. Also short shorts 1000- 
1500 words; these may have surprise end- 
ings. The field is wide open for any well- 
told tale not offensive to faith or morals. 
With regard to articles,’ Father Albert 
says, “the only limitation is that most 
should have a Catholic angle. We have 
just begun a series called ‘My Favorite 
Church’. Most of these are commissioned, 
but anyone with strong convictions about 
a favorite edifice, its appointments and/or 
services is invited to query us. We like 
profiles of Catholic personalities, but are 
filled up till the end of the year on these.” 
Articles are usually 1000-3000 words and 
should be accompanied by photos whenever 
possible. Articles bring 2c per word; fiction, 
2'4c per word, on acceptance. “We try 
to report in 2 weeks.” Father Albert adds: 
“St. Joseph is slanted towards the entire 
Catholic family, and we especially want 
significant, thought-provoking articles deal- 
ing with problems confronting the Catholic 
family.” 

Sea And Pacific Motor Boat, 71 Colum- 
bia St., Seattle 4, Wash. Now published in 
Los Angeles, Sea And Pacific Motor Boat 
is edited by H. B. Warren. Robert E. 
Walters, co-editor of the new combination 
magazine and former editor of Pacific Mo- 
tor Boat, Kas the final decision on free 
lance articles and photographs having to 
do with the Northwest. Boating, cruise 
stories and technical write-ups of boating 
subjects — all well illustrated — are used. 
Payment is 1c to 2c a word, on publica- 
tion. “We are more apt to buy photos than 
articles at present. We need both inside 
and cover pix. There is no set rate on 
photos—it depends upon how valuable they 
are to us and where they are used. in the 
magazine. 
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Seattle Post-Intelligencer. Sprague O. 
Smith, 8045 20th N.W., Seattle, poetry 
editor, buys about six poems a week for the 
poetry column in the Sunday P-I. Payment 
is now $3 and poets must live in Washing- 
ton state. At a Pow-Wow of state poets, 
held in Seattle each March, prizes of $100 
and $50, donated by Seattleite Henry Brod- 
erick, are given the two poems judged most 
outstanding of those printed in the previous 
year’s columns. Best length is 16 lines. 

Seattle Times Sunday Magazine Section, 
Seattle 11, Wash. Chester Gibbon, feature 
editor, continues to encourage free lancers 
of the West, and to keep his Magazine and 
Rotogravure sections among the “tops” 
across the country. About two months ago, 
the format of the Times Sunday Magazine 
Section underwent a change. “We’ve open- 
ed it up and let a lot more air in,” Mr. 
Gibbon says. “Top length for articles now 
is around 1000 words instead of 1200-1500. 
If an article merits more complete treat- 
ment and good illustrations are available, 
we will give it a double spread.” Payment 
is $15 for a single page article, $25 if art is 
provided, on publication. 4x5 transpar- 
encies are purchased for the cover of the 
Rotogravure section occasionally, and some- 
times a five or six page picture lay-out is 
purchased from a free lance photographer. 
“Two of my free lance writers have recently 
been taken on as staff members by the 
Times,’ Mr. Gibbon reports: “Warren 
Brier is now on the copy desk and Stanton 
Patty is on the news side.” Replies are 
prompt, and frec lancers are given every 
consideration at the Seattle Times Masg- 
azine. Northwest subjects only, of course, 
although this may be stretched to include 
stories on Northwesterners who have “made 
good” in the East or Westerners’ reports 
while traveling abroad. 

The Spokesman-Review Sunday Mag- 
azine Section, Spokane, Wash. Joe Baily, 
Jr., editor. Subject matter is regional, deal- 
ing largely with human interest stories, 
hobbies, historical write-ups and industrial 
and agricultural developments in eastern 
Washington, Oregon, Idaho and Western 
Canada. Articles of about 1200 words are 
still preferred and rates of payment are still 
$15 for a single page and $20 for a double 
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page article with suitable illustrative ma- 
terial. Mr. Baily likes to have 1-4 photos 
with each article, but he does not insist on 
these. Payment for pix is included in pay- 
ment for article. 


Northwest Living Magazine is the Sun- 
day Section of the Oregon Journal, 800 S. 
W. Front Avenue, Portland, Oregon. Ed 
O’Meara, Editor. “This new Sunday Sec- 
tion is now slanted primarily towards home 
and family interest,’ Mr. O’Meara says. 
“General fields are home, farm, garden, 
travel, pets, books, fashions, foods, and 
hobbies.” Home and garden articles are 
usually staff written. “We buy 1,000-2,000 
word stories on new homes in the area. 
Like pictures with these. Other good items 
for free lancers are personality features, his- 
tory, special events—only related to the 
area, of course. Lengths 250-1,800. Pix 
welcome.” They also have a section called 
“Northwest Novelties,” and another, “Short 
Tales of the Northwest.” For these they 
want 200-word items with humor, or color- 
ful incidents about people in the North- 
west. Non-Northwesterns should query. 
Payment is about $5 per column, $25 for 
full page, $35 for two-page spread. Pay- 
ment week prior to appearance. No poetry 
or fiction. 

Space, Hyster Company, 2902 N.E. 
Clackamas Street, Portland 8, Oregon. 
John Fergison has been editor here for 
several months, succeeding Ed. Cauduro. 
Quarterly external house magazine. “We 
are going in more for articles on foreign 
and domestic travel, sports and the out- 
doors,” editor Fergison says. “Space will 
have more appeal to men than in the past. 
Men buy our equipment, and they are our 
readers. Many of these readers are success- 
ful businessmen who have the time and 
money and travel to engage in sports. We 
want stories of general interest to them. As 
for pix, we’d rather have 1 or 2 good pic- 
tures on a page than several mediocre 
ones.” No fiction or poetry. A one-page 
article should be about 400 to 500 words; 
a 2-page feature about 700 to 1000 words 
with the best possible illustrative material. 
Pay up to $50 for 2-page articles with 4 to 
6 good pictures with captions. 
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Editor Credits Palmer For Success 


“I had never written a line in my life 
before starting the Palmer course, yet an editor of a Canadian magazine. “If I 
after completing only a few lessons I could personally meet each prospective 
started to market my articles. Soon I was Palmer student, I know I could convince 
unable to write fast enough to keep up him of the value of Palmer training.” 


To Writers Who Earn 


with my sales,” writes Hugh G. Jarman, 


Less Than *6,000 a Year 


Here’s How Palmer 
Graduates Are Succeeding 


Graduate 
Now Famous Author 


A. E. Van Vogt, one of the 
all-time greats in science fiction 
and author of five published 
books, scores of stories and nov- 
elettes, writes: “I took your 
course in ’31 and ’32 and it was 
then I sold my first story. From that time on my 
only income has been from writing. I believe your 
course is excellent, glad I took it—it was a mile- 
stone in my career.” 





Thanks Palmer 
For Success 


“After only half a dozen les- 
sons I sold my first article (to 
U.S. Camera). I then re-wrote 
it and sold it to another publica- 
tion, and recently adapted it for 
a third. The success I have been 
having with my first commercial writing has been 
due to the helpful supervision and encouragement 
received from the Palmer staff.” 


—Mrs. Elizabeth N. Halburnt, Knoxville, Tenn. 





Continuous Assignments 
From Big Publisher 


“Palmer training has enabled 
me to put color and human 
interest into several stories for 
business papers which ordinarily 
would be cold, dry news reports. 
For instance, my story in Textile 
World contained many of the ‘musts’ that make a 
story. It was responsible for a continuous list of 
assignments for McGraw-Hill Publishing Co. 
Without Palmer training the story would probably 
have fallen flat on its face.”—Charles A. Leach, 
Saylesville, R. I. 





Are you satisfied with your present income? Or 
are you anxious to attain more worthwhile, steady 
sales? It may not be because you lack the talent 
necessary to be an accomplished writer that success 
seems slow in coming your way. Perhaps you, like 
many other beginning Palmer students, merely 
need to acquire the professional techniques which 
editors are looking for. This is the kind of home- 
study training which Palmer has been giving for 
over 35 years in helping writers find the most 
direct road to recognition and financial success. 


Editors are quick to agree the demand is greater 
today than ever before for interesting, well-written 
manuscripts. In fact, many writers are already 
taking advantage of this present need and are 
selling more material at higher rates. 


If you really want to make a success of your 
writing, you owe it to yourself to find out how Pal- 
mer’s thorough training and individual guidance 
by professional writers will help you. Palmer’s 
unique training prepares you for NOT just one 
field of writing, but for ali: short stories, novels, 
mysteries, TV-radio scripts, and feature articles. 


Free Lesson Shows How 


To learn more about how your income may be increased, 
we urge you to investigate Palmer training. Just send for 
this generous free offer: Typical lesson of our proven home- 
study course plus 40-page book, ““The Art of Writing Salable 
Stories,” describing your opportunities. It is quite possible 
this will be the important turning point in your career. 
Send for your Free m Material and Book. No obliga- 
tion. No salesman will call. Write today. 


Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore, Desk J-94 





Hollywood 28, California oe “ton 
Since 1917 Veterans 


Member, National Home Study Cuncil 


F Palmer Institute of Authorship 
1680 N. Sycamore 
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Please send me free typical lesson and book, ‘The Art of 
Writing Salable Stories,”” which explains how I may in- 








crease my income from writing. This is confidential. No 
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Western Ski Trails. Pacific Western Pub- 
lishing Inc., 125 Civic Business Center, 550 
Mercer St., Seattle, Wash. Dick Wynne, 
editor. A new monthly—October through 
March. Mr. Wynne says that his new 
magazine is in the market for articles and 
fiction relevant to skiing in general, and to 
the region west of the Rockies in particular. 
Their needs range from filler features of 
about 1,000 to feature articles and stories 
up to 10,000. Payment is at current rates. 
Will also consider cartoons and photo- 
graphs. 


“Little” Magazines 


Chin-Up Beacon (formerly Oregon Bea- 
con), 344 N. 17th St., Corvallis, Oregon. 
John Kelleway, editor. Monthly. This 
magazine, known as “The Voice of the 
Handicapped,” “is growing by leaps and 
bounds,” according to editor Kelleway. It 
now enjoys a nation-wide circulation and 
Mr. Kelleway says: “I would like to hear 
from contributors from all over the coun- 
try.” Both fiction and articles often deal 
with a central figure who works through 
to a normal life, despite handicaps. Many 
of the articles are true-life stories of this 
nature. Photographs and some poetry are 
used. No payment. Reports in 2 weeks. 

The Murrelet, College of Puget Sound, 
Tacoma 6, Washington. Gordon D. AIl- 
corn, editor. Published tri-annually by the 
Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal So- 
ciety, this magazine publishes about 20 
articles per issue. These are regional, of 
high quality and well documented. Typical 








titles are “Owls Collected on Sprague 
Lake” and “Canada Geese Nesting in East- 
ern Washington.” “Anything of good scien- 
tific value, along the Society’s lines of in- 
terest and dealing with a Pacific Northwest 
subject, will be considered, on a gift basis.” 
The magazine goes only to members of the 
Pacific Northwest Bird and Mammal So- 
ciety and is $2.75 per year. If you have an 
interest in birds and mammals, you’ll enjoy 
this scholarly journal. 


Interim, Box 5, Idaho State College, Po- 
catello, Idaho. A. Wilber Stevens, editor 
and Publisher. Issued irregularly, this liter- 
ary publication which had not been seen 
for over 3 years appeared again in July of 
this year as a 96-page, double edition, 
priced $1.00. Mr. Stevens says, “I am in- 
terested in writing which appeals to the 
informed and aware general reader. For 
this reason Interim does not follow a par- 
ticular school of writing.” Mr. Stevens adds 
that they do not discourage honest experi- 
mentalism in poetry or fiction, but that 
there must be a real desire for communica- 
tion in the writer. He is especially inter- 
ested in receiving good short stories up to 
5,500, but will go over this limit if the story 
is very good. They might print a novella 
(up to 18,000) if it’s what they want. He 
uses a good deal of poetry, and occasionally 
includes a long poem. Interim is read by the 
lay reader as well as by writers and aca- 
demic groups. At present no payment ex- 
cept in copies of the magazine, but Mr. 
Stevens hopes that he will be able to pay 
for contributions before too long. 


The Dark Continents of Your Mind 


DO YOU struggle for balance? Are you forever trying to maintain energy, 
enthusiasm, and the will to do? Do your personality and power of accom- 
plishment ebb and flow—like a stream controlled by some unseen valve? 
Deep within you are minute organisms. From their function spring your 
emotions. They govern your creative ideas and moods—yes, even your en- 
joyment of life. Once they were thought to be the mysterious seat of the 
soul—and to be left unexplored. Now cast aside superstition and learn to 
direct intelligently these powers of self. 

Accept this FREE book « Ler the Rosicrucians, an age-old fraternity of thinking 
men and women (not a religion), point out how you miay fashion life as you want it— 
by making the fullest use of these little-understood natural faculties which you possess. 


_ This is a challenge to make the most of your heritage as ah . Write for Free Book 
“The Mastery of Life.”” Address: Scribe LEK. Fo ae 


“te ROSICRUCIANS 


(AMORC) San Jose, California, 
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CRITICS ASSOCIATED 


What is it? How does it work? 


marketing, editing, revision, 
ghostwriting, dramatic adapta- (appraisal fee) 
tion, critical analysis, outline. 














What is it? 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED is an agency devoted to selling 
literary endeavor in all fields; and it is an editorial bureau 
used by publishers and authors to develop talent, edit and 


perfect manuscripts and prepare material for publication. 


How does it work? 


A manuscript is sent to CRITICS ASSOCIATED for ap- 
praisal. Several members of the staff study it before it is 
discussed at the staff conferences. A comprehensive report 
is delivered to the author stating the acceptance of the mate- 
rial for marketing, or the reasons why it cannot be accepted— 
and what can be done to bring the material to the standard 


required to meet the keen competition. 


CRITICS ASSOCIATED 
16 East 8th St., New York 3, N. Y. 


Services include: 


five dollars per manuscript 






























































Book Publishers 

Binfords G& Mort, 124 N.W. 9th Ave., 
Portland 9, Oregon. Peter Binford, presi- 
dent; Thomas Binford, manager; Alfred 
Powers, editor. “Publishers for the Pacific 
Northwest since 1891” and book publishers 
since the 30’s, Binfords & Mort continues 
to issue about 25 titles annually—titles of 
great range but always with a strong re- 
gional theme. Three recent titles include 
Washington Irving’s “Adventures of Cap- 
tain Bonneville,” “Trail to Oregon” by 
Frederica B. Coons and “Flight of the 
Lucky Lady” by Don S. Midlam, a novel 
built around a first-hand account of. the 
part a Boeing-built B-29 played in the last 
war. “We are going more than ever be- 
fore toward historical material pertaining 
to the Northwest—both in the adult and 
juvenile fields,” Thomas Binford says. “We 
take very little fiction and the fiction we 
do take is of a historic nature—almost his- 
tory in itself. We are becoming more and 
more interested in Alaska material, al- 
though not in the Gold Rush. The present- 
day outlook in Alaska is what we want,” 
Thomas Binford says. Clarence C. Hulley’s 
“Alaska 1741-1953” enjoyed a nation-wide 
sale when Binfords & Mort brought it out 
last year and is in process of being re-issued. 
B & M books, issued in editions of 4000 to 
5000, pay off 95% of the time. After a 
manuscript is accepted it usually takes only 
3 to 6 months to schedule and print the 
book. Payment is on a royalty basis, usually 
5% on the first 1000 volumes and 10% 
thereafter, with well-known authors start- 
ing at 10%. Try to report within 3 months. 
The editor objects to reading carbons of 
MS. whose originals have been sent else- 
where. 

The Caxton Printers, Ltd., Caldwell, 
Idaho. J. H. Gipson, president. Caxton 
Printers publish books not primarily be- 
cause they are potential sellers but because 
they have literary value and should, in the 
editors’ opinions, be published. They want 
to help, first, worth-while Western writers; 
and, secondly, men and women who are 
doing outstanding literary work throughout 
the country and who are unable to secure 
recognition from the great publishing 











houses. Caxton’s 1954 Fall list includes 2 
autobiographical books on Alaska, one of 
“Americana,” a novel with an American 
setting and one set on the Austro-Bavarian 
border in the summer of 1944, and 2 
juveniles. While printing 25 volumes a 
year, Caxton Printers receive almost a 
thousand manuscripts annually, so quality 
must be high. Serious fiction, authentic 
Americana and solid juveniles are wanted; 
verse is seldom published. “We are pretty 
well committed now for the next 12 
months,” J. H. Gipson, Caxton’s president 
says . . . “and manuscripts accepted for 
publication will be delayed from 1 to 2 
years in coming from the press. We com- 
pensate authors by royal ties on copies sold, 
and we are not in a position to make ad- 
vances against these royalties,” president 
Gipson says. Send your complete manu- 
script, not a synopsis, to Caxton. An an- 
swer may be expected in 60 to 90 days. 
Caxton Printers will send a helpful page 
of “information for authors who contem- 
plate submitting manuscripts,” on request. 


Dogwood Press Books, 921 Aurora Ave- 
nue, Seattle. Frank McCaffrey, editor and 
publisher, has moved from downtown Seat- 
tle to his own building, housing editorial 
offices and plant. While not considering 
manuscripts 2 years ago, Frank McCaffrey 
is now reading manuscripts again. With 
many books of Northwest and Alaska 
themes to his credit, some in their 2nd, 3rd 
and 4th editions, Mr. McCaffrey is now 
considering novels, poetry, even collections 
of photographs. Dogwood Press recently 
published “Notion Counter,” a book of 
poems by Glenn Hughes, head of the 
Drama Department, University of Wash- 
ington, and there are several other books 
in the offing. Payment is on a royalty basis 
or otherwise, depending on the afrange- 
ment with the author. Frank McCaffrey 
does his own reading—usually takes 6-8 
weeks before returning a manuscript. About 
5 volumes a year afe published here. 


Superior Publishing Co., 2809 Third 
Ave., Seattle 1, Wash. Albert Pierce Salis- 
bury, president and editor. Even more 
than ever it is true now that Superior’s 
books are serious non-fiction . . . and always 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Listening to your own recording of 
dialogue is the easiest way to 





spot stilted conversation. Talking a story 
is next best to not working. 


An Easier Way To Do Fiction? 


By W. S. Kals 


CaN A TAPE RECORDER help the fiction 
writer? 

The arrived fictioneer, of course, can 
keep a clutch of cuties busy transcribing his 
reels. But what about the still struggling 
writer? 

Even if you have still to write—let alone 
sell—your first fiction effort, a tape recorder 
can help you. 

One friend of mine used to buy bundles 
of magazines, read them and promise him- 
self to analyze each story and make notes. 
But somehow, blondes, baseball and beer 
always seem to come between the reading 
and the digesting. Now he reads the story 
aloud, records it on tape. Then he plays it 
back. At the end he switches the machine 
back to RECORD and comments: 


“This is a light love story written in 
the first person, from the male lead’s 
viewpoint. He is a _vermin-control 
officer in Central Africa. She is an 
American, who. . .” 


Once you have dictated a single story onto 
tape and listened to it, you'll be surprised 
how many of the author’s little tricks 
you'll pick up which were lost in mere 
optical reading. 

And if your ambition lies toward the 
writing of radio and television plays, tape is 
the ideal way of listening repeatedly to the 
same show to find out what makes it tick. 
You can even have someone switch on your 
recorder for shows that take place while 
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you are working behind the gloves-and- 
scarves counter. 

Analyzing other people’s writing is fasci- 
nating and educational but eventually you'll 
have to sit down and write a piece of your 
own. And all the carefully hatched plot, 
even the much-sweated-over first para- 
graph, seem swallowed by _blank-paper 
phobia. Use a recorder and talk it into a 
microphone. In your own quiet room mike 
fright will never attack you, especially if 
you have first dictated a few stories of other 
people onto tape. 

It’s not surprising that, at this stage, it 
comes easier to talk than to write fiction. 
After all, you have been talking for years. 

Dictation has another great advantage. 
It is almost impossible to talk stitltedly. To 
write the word ‘stiltedly’ is no effort. But 
most people would trip over it before a 
microphone. They'd almost automatically 
turn the sentence around to something like 
“Tt’s easy to avoid stilted talk...” 

Since pedantic, unreal dialogue is the 
bane of fiction, anything that will nip it in 
the bud is your friend. 

I found that when I get into the charac- 
ter and act him out, it makes for nice 
natural dialogue. I act the different parts 
out even to using different pitched voices. 

Everyone will work out his own best 
working method with a tape recorder in a 
few trials. I, for instance, am a peck-and- 
peck typist and cannot keep up with even 
slow talk. And I’m a fast talker. This 
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“Stop rattling those dishes, I’m working.” 


governs my entire taping-typing procedure. 
1 record a story on tape complete in the 
dialogue but in other parts I often leave 
out a lot of frills. I might say, for instance: 


“He walks through this prosperous 
town. Everyone is still asleep. It has to 
be a very small town to make the rest 
of the story believable.” 


When I come to this bit, I stop the play- 
back and write: 


“I walked past two blocks of sleeping 
housés trimmed with lush lawns and 
simonized cars. Sleepy dogs sniffed me 
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over. I knew most of them by name. 
That’s how big our town is.” 


Note that this is in the first person. I 
found it often helps me to write the first 
draft as if it had happened to me. I find it 
easier to figure out what I would say, how 
I would feel and then transcribe in the third 
person. 

In taping a story there are then three 
activities: First recording—playback and 
first draft—and—polishing and final draft. 
This makes for more variety than running 
the same piece three times through a type- 
writer. 

I’m the slow-starting-in-the-morning type. 
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New Vantage Book 
Recounts Founding of 
American “Utopia” 


An autograph party in Ambridge, 
Pa., recently launched The Harmony 
Society by Christiana F. Knoedler, 
an authentic account ef the founding 
in 1824 of one of the first experiments 
in communal living in the United 
States. 

Ambridge, where the author was 
born, was the birthplace of Harmony, 
a German Utopian Society which 
flourished for almost three quarters of 
a century, The Harmonites farmed, 
set up their own industry, erected 
schools and built churches. They were 
a community in themselves, led by 
George Rapp, a German farmer who 
felt that Christians did not live up to 
Christianity. 

Miss Knoedler’s book elicited im- 
mediate approval from the press. The 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph ran an edi- 
torial on the book, and the Pittsburgh 
Press published a feature book review 
on the work. Sales thus far have been 
excellent. 





Christiana F. Knoedler, shown wearing 
the apparel of the Harmonites, auto- 
graphs copies of her book at a party 
in Ambridge, where Old Harmony was 
started. 





Vantage Author Captures 
Midwest Poetry Award 


Agnes Louise Hovde, author of 
Prelude a 9 Joarad recently ub- 
lished Vantage win has wl 
named First Award Winner by the 
Midwest Chaparral, a Poetry 
Magazine devoted exclusively to 
writers in a num of Western 
States. Another Vantage poet in 
the news recently was Paula Nel- 
son, author of Race in the Sun, 


Lord Ed 





whose work was highly praised by 
Edward Dunsany. 


Excellent Press Comments Greet New 
Vantage Book on Accident Prevention 





Heavy Promotion Planned 
for Anti-Communist Book 
by Noted Southerner 


Another weapon in the fight against 
Communism in the United States is 
Wake Up, America, by Paul Ginsberg, 
published this month by Vantage Press. 
The author, Past National Commander 
of the Jewish War Veterans, based his 
book on first-hand information gath- 
ered on a round-the-world trip. 

Wake Up, America is a warning to 
Americans to shake themselves out of 
their lethargy, and to wake up to the 
real dangers of the Communist threat. 
It promises to be one of the most sig- 
nificant books of 1954. 

To help launch this important title, 
Vantage Press has arranged autograph 
parties in Atlanta, Georgia, and in 
Richmond, Virginia. Besides bookstore 
distribution, the book will be handled 
by Jewish War Veterans’ organizations 
throughout the nation. Cooperative ad- 
vertising, direct mail, and windew 
posters will also be available. 

If you are looking for a publisher, and 
want this type of promotion and ad- 
vertising for your book, be sure to 
mail the coupon below. Our 24-page 
free booklet explains Vantage’s coop- 
erative publishing program in full 
detail. 


A Psychological Approach to Acci- 
dents, by Norman R, Lykes, published 
by Vantage Press, deals with such an 
important subject, and is so stimulat- 
ing, that many newspapers have seen 
fit to comment on the book, some of 
them editorially. 

In the Mnnneapolis (Minn.) Star, an 
editorial said: ‘“‘There can be little 
quarrel with the argument that emo- 
tional stress is a highly contributory 
factor in our accident problem.”? The 
Rochester (N.Y.) Democrat-Chroni- 
cle, in a review, said: “Mr, Lykes 
makes practical suggestions (legal and 
otherwise) for putting this theory to 
work to reduce automobile and other 
mishaps.’’ 

The New York Journal of Commerce 
in a lead article said that if Mr. Lykes’ 
“accident prevention program were 
adopted in all states, the accident rate 
would be reduced as much as 90% 
in ten years.” 

In a leading editorial, the Boston 
(Mass.) Globe commented: “‘Lykes af- 
fers some solid advice on how to avoid 
accidents.”? The editorial then quotes 
at great length from the book, an in- 
dication of how valuable the informa- 
tion is to every reader. 

Whether you have a non-fiction book, 
like this one, or a book of fiction, 
poetry, religion, etc., send for our 
free 24-page brochure explaining how 
to get your work published by Vantage 
Press, under its reasonable subsidy 
program. 





Vantage Press, Inc., Dept. AA, 





Looking for a Publisher? Mail this coupon . . . 


120 West 31 St., New York 1, N.Y. 
lin Calif.: 6253 Hollywood Bivd., Hollywood 28) 


Yes, I am interested in having my book pub- 
lished, Please send me your FREE 24-page 
illustrated booklet explaining your co-opera- 
tive publishing plan, No obligation, of course. 

















































































So I warm up and put myself in the 
mood by listening to yesterday’s recording. 

Then I start typing from tape. Little 
mental effort is required except in spots 
where I sketched instead of dictating ver- 
batim. 

Later—when my mental engine has 
reached operating temperature—I’ll switch 
to revising and re-writing. If I feel specially 
awake I start dictating again. 

This breaking up the task into three 
phases should be specially useful in writing 
a novel. 

And dictation is the least time-consuming 
phase. A whole novel takes about eight 
hours dictation! 

This, of course, presupposes that you 
have eight hours’ worth of characters, plot, 
color, etc., inside you. But perhaps you live 
in a totally uncongenial world and need des- 
perately someone for shop talk or to stimu- 
late your writing glands. Perhaps you need 
an outside opinion on some opus in prog- 
ress. Possibly you feel that some exotic locale 
would pep up your sagging tale and need 
some local color, tree names, place names, 
weather report. . . . Can a tape recorder 
supply all these? 

Join a tape correspondence club.* You’ll 
find them listed in “Tape Recording,” a 
bimonthly magazine available at recorder 
shops and published at Severna Park, Md. 
Say you picked a correspondence club like 
Tape Respondents, International. You pay 
four dollars if you live in the U.S.A. or 
Canada. (Armed Forces and Students, half 
fare), no charge for foreign members. You'll 
receive a membership directory wherein the 
interests of the members are listed in code. 
164 means interest in writing, 6/4-d means 
fiction, 164-g plays, etc. You’ve forgotten 
the beat of surf, the sounds of the jungle? 
A tape correspondence club member will 
send it to you. 

We might yet see a Gilbert meeting his 
Sullivan and collaborating over thousands 
of miles. 





*Tape Respondents, International, Fred Goetz, Sec’y, 
P. O. Box 1404, San Francisco, Calif. 

The Voice Respondence Club, John M. Schirmer, Sec’y, 
1614 N. Mango Ave., Chicago 39, Ill. 

World Tape Pals, Harry Matthews, Sec’y, P. O. Box 9211, 
Dallas, Tex. 

Global Recording Friends, Alfred L. Sferra, D.D.S., 
Sec’y, 125 Hamilton St., Bound Brook. N. J. 

Record-O-Club, c/o Accessory Office Service, 


Dolores 
Franco, Sponsor, 11 W. 23rd St., New York 11, N. Y. 
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Equipment 

All tape recorders consist of a micro- 
phone, an amplifier which feeds the mag- 
netic recording head, and some mechanism 
to move the tape past the recording head 
at constant speed. Most machines use the 
same mechanism to play back the magnetic 
image formed in the tape and the same 
amplifier is used to operate a loudspeaker. 

The difference between various models 
consists in the amount of recording that 
can be done on a given length of tape, the 
fidelity with which music is recorded and 
reproduced, the power supply, the conveni- 
ence in switching from recording to play- 
back, and provision for recording directly 
from a radio. 

The problem of power supply is similar 
to buying a radio. If you'll dictate in a 
house with alternating current, you'll use 
an a. c. model. If you can only dictate on 
mountain tops or an a rubber raft adrift 
in the Pacific, better get a battery set. 

American Television & Radio Co., St. 
Paul, 1, Minn., makes an inverter which 
changes storage battery current to A. C. 
household electricity. With it, a car or boat 
can be your office. 

Besides the machine and the power sup- 
ply all you need is the tape. 

Everyone knows by now that the tape 
can be used over and over again; that it 
can be erased by simply running it through 
the machine and in most machines simply 
speaking on it again automatically erases 
the previous recording. 

Standard width of tape is one quarter 
inch. Five, and seven inch reels are most 
popular for home recording. They hold 
approx. 600 and 1200 feet. 

Two recording speeds are in general use: 
7¥2 and 334 inches per second. For a writer 
the slower speed is preferable since it per- 
mits twice as long recording without atten- 
tion to the machine. 

At the reduced 33% i. p.s. speed a seven- 
inch reel will run a whole hour without 
attention. 

The average short story, even allowing 
for ah’s and hm’s, runs about thirty to 
forty minutes. 

Many machines employ “double track” 
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“WHAT RIGHT HAVE 
YOU TO TEACH ? 
ME TO WRITE” 


That’s the unspoken question in the minds of many people 
who contemplate taking a writing course. 


And that’s the question we’re glad to answer here at the 
Magazine Institute. We can teach you to write because all of 
us—from president on down—are active, successful writers and 
editors. 

The records of our students and graduates bear us out. And 
every day we enroll new students who find in the Magazine 
Institute Course something they did not know a correspondence 
course could offer—lively, up-to-date, interesting assignments, 
instruction by competent, successful writers; individual atten- 
tion; the discipline of a regular writing schedule; and the 
freedom and inspiration of a flexible program. 


The Magazine Institute is really different. As a matter of 
fact, the Magazine Institute is completely owned, staffed, and 
operated by successful writers and editors—men and women 
who have all held staff positions on magazines or in publishing 
houses, or who have earned publication in the leading periodicals. 

Next to writing, these men and women enjoy teaching others 
to write. Their own success, their own constant contact with 
editors and publishers, is your best assurance of a practical, 
thorough, and up-to-date training. 














Our Staff Includes: 





ROBERT SMITH 
Author: Hotel on the Lake; 
The Human Image; Baseball; 
One Winter in Boston; Writing 
Fiction ; Little League ‘Catcher ; 
Heroes "of Baseball and many 
short stories. 


e 

ROBERT ARTHUR, well- 
known writer of detective 
fiction ; former writer-producer 
Mutuai Broadcasting Com- 
any; former editor Dell, 
aweett, and Street & Smith 
Publications ; short stories in 
Argosy, Colliers, Blue Book, 
etc. 


JACK WOODFORD, author 
of Trial and Error; Writer’s 
Cramp; 0000 shot” novels 
and over short stories ; 
former script writer for MG 
Warners and Universal Films. 
And other successful writers 
and editors. 














OUR STUDENTS SAY* 


6 I sold the Saturday Evening Post 
another piece.” 
. Esquire has accepted my story, 
one I sent you for criticism.” 
“I sold another story, my sixth... 


= : reporting the sale of another story, 
submitted as an assignment last July. The 
market was recommended in your criticism.” 


“my first sale, after I had completed 
only four lessons.” 


“g I’ve just sold my first fiction piece, 
based on a characterization I did for the 
course.’ 


2) 


“I sold an article to American Weekly.” 


“IT have made some progress selling to num- 
erous magazines from Coronet down and 
I’m only about one-third through the yy) 


course.” 
* (Letters on file) 


HOW FAMOUS WRITERS GOT STARTED 


The Magazine Institute offers you a chance to learn 
to write the way famous writers did — by writing 
continually under the patient direction of a pro- 
fessional writer or editor. 

You work at home, in spare time. Every lesson 
you submit is criticised and corrected by a success- 
ful writer or editor. You proceed as slowly or as 
rapidly as you wish. You may concentrate on fiction 
or non-fiction. Before long, you are turning out, 
under our direction, short stories, articles, sketches, 
whatever you seem best fitted to do. 


WE SELL YOUR MANUSCRIPTS 


When your work is ready to be offered to magazines 
or publishing houses, one of the experienced writers 
on our staff’ sub bmits it with a personal recommen- 
dation to the market where it seems most likely to 
sell. Our constant contacts with the book and 
magazine world enable us to pass along to you valu- 
able tips and to provide up-to-the-minute market 
information. 


SEND FOR FREE BOOKLET TODAY 


Write for the FREE catalog describing the Maga- 
zine Institute plan and providing other information 
of value to be aa writers. Inquiries also receive 
the BEST JO HE WORLD, which lists un- 
solicited Fk from successful Magazine Insti- 
tute students. Fill out the coupon and mail it NOW. 


r""MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY™"""" 


The MAGAZINE eee SSeS a 


Please send, without obligation, your current 


INSTITUTE ie" 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER 


EE: RIIED discon baihensiat cd tndsolaes voueves 


SRR wees tere oe sy, Brest 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. CMPy-+. sees, Same tate 


(Licensed by the State of N. Y.) 


(Inquiries Confidential—No Salesman Will Call) 




















































If you want te write and sell comedy material for TV 
and Radio, this book by a top-flight Gag Writer can help 
you earn BIG PAY! 


How To 
Write Jokes 


By Sidney Reznick 


es Reznick, top-flight amet hay - for one famous 

az Mine ilton Berle, Jimmy Duran Martin Lewis, ‘jackie 

Moore, Ed von Alan Tame, Phil Silyers, 

as Levene Herb Shriner, dan Murray, Joey Adams, Steve 

Allen and many a gives you the low-down on how to 
write gags that pay o’ 


He covers every 


morheting | your work and get d getting 7 ng yourselt a Thlehly pel id 4 


. Gives you the clear, 
simple formulas on which most kes, po pasadrat 
of illustrations that show how to “switch” one ol joke” into 


practically 100 new ones! How to write senceom, a. 
situation comedy jokes. How toa “shape’’ fits 
a dian’s per And many other tentures 





This book res | oe hard-won experience of the author's 
17 peeve in eam id TV—takes the mystery out of joke- 
wri ling! "Shows how your sense of humor can earn 
ae do! ry and cents. 

Tile prastienl volume can he extremely ge for seplving 

bed writers, public speakers, enter rs, 

ts, libraries, and anyone who wants to’ polish his ef for 
social and business success. Enthusiastically praised by scores 
of Fed pee successful writers, producers and stars in Radio 
and 
For th the apprentice comedy writer Dr. Reznick has mn prepared 
a worthwhile clinical report, Dr. Reznick has placed the joke 
on the operating table and dissected. As he presses you will 
see the various parts that make up the joke and the spark 
that brings the joke to life.”,—FRED ALLEN 
™ - the most instructive and in my opinion the finest 
book nf zee pablened covering the field of creative humor— 


fe vactiest guide to successful comedy writing.” —-GOOD- 


ped. 2.00 only (N.Y.C. Residents add 3% Sales Tax) 


if Not Per Satisfied, Return Book Within 5 Days 
For Complete Refund 
Send Check or Money Order. No C.O.D.’s Please 


TOWNLEY COMPANY. PUBLISHERS 
520 Sth Ave. 36, N.Y. 
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CRITICG-TEAGHER-STORY SITTER 


NELL MARTIN 


Author of the Original Maisie Stories 
6 Pub. Novels 

“I have known Nell Martin 
some 25 years. She has ex- 
cellent editorial taste and 
literary background and, 
in my opinion, can do a 
splendid job of coaching 
a beginning writer who 
needs professional help.” 

—Erle Stanley Gardner 


$1 per 1000 words, minimum $3. Novels 
$25 to 50,000. Longer, rate on inquiry. 


494 Hudson St., New York 14, N.Y. 
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recording. This means that only half the 
width of the tape is used for each record. 
ing. When one side has been recorded one 
simply reverses the reels and records on the 
second channel. This is perfectly adequate 
for any writer’s use; perhaps not for Hi Fj 
musie recording. Four such reels hold a 
paper-back novel. 

Top brand tapes list $5.50 for a seven- 
inch reel in the U.S., seven dollars in 
Canada. But along camera row on New 
York’s 32nd Street there are always “sales” 
at a dollar or so less for the same tape. 
There are a number of house-brand tapes 
cheaper yet. Peerless Inc., 415 Lexington, 
N. Y. 17, sells their “Rival” brand seven 
inch reels for $2.30 per reel. Or you can 
mail-order from Wess Scott, 1208 First 
Avenue, Columbus, Georgia, two 1200-foot 
reels for $3.00 and 25c postage. The cut 
rate tapes I have tried, are adequate only 
for speech recording. 

Tape can easily be “edited” by simply 
snipping with (non-magnetic) scissors and 
joining with Scotch tape. I hardly ever edit 
since I do my own typing. But if you are 
rich enough to have someone transcribing 
for you, you can, for instance, re-dictate a 
scene at the end of the story, snip out the 
offending scene and tape the revised scene 
in its place. 

To identify tapes you can write on the 
cardboard box or put an adhesive label 
on the reel itself. I use “Scotch” Leader & 
Timing Tape No. 43—1.5 which sells for 
sixty cents for a 150-foot roll. I splice 
about a foot of this paper tape—which 
takes pen or pencil—at the beginning of 
my tape and mark title etc. on it, It is also 
helpful in locating quickly the beginning 
of a new story, or chapter, on the same 
reel. 

To locate a specific scene, some recorders 
have a counter which works like the mile- 
age indicator on your car. For the same 
purpose I hold a small piece of paper so 
it'll wind itself into the roll of tape when 
rewinding. Then, when I want this spot 
again, I wind forward at high speed. When 
the paper flies out, I’m again at the marked 
spot without having had to listen to any- 
thing ahead of it. 

(Concluded on page 55) 
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EXPOSITION LEADS THE FIELD IN 54 


...With Publicity That Pays Off! 


Advertising 


Two-page advertisements in the New 
York Times Sunday Book Review 
boosted author recognition and sales. 





Newspaper Publicity 


A three-page color spread in the July 11 issue New 

S ‘al Displ York Sunday Mirror Magazine Section on MY 

pecia: Displays THIRTY-FIVE YEARS BEHIND BARS ($3) by 
Johnny Brooks. 


Special nation-wide display tie-in 
with Pan American Airways for 


ARMCHAIR IN THE SKY ($3.50) me : 
in 18 major cities! Exhibits & Conventions 





Exposition Press successfully exhibited more 


Special Promotions than 200 titles at the American Booksellers 

Association annual convention held in Atlantic 
Promotions mean extra sales! Six City, June 1-4. Similarly, more than 200 titles 
thousand catalogs, listing over 500 were displayed at the American Library Asso- 
of our titles, distributed world-wide ciation convention held in Minneapolis, June 
to every important international 20-25. 


book-buying source. 


National News Pick-Ups 





We do our Christmas Promo- Nation-wide Associated Press (2,000 
tion early for new manuscripts, newspapers) news-features pick-up on 
new sales outlets, new promotion AROUND THE WORLD ON A 
ideas, Long-range planning sells FREIGHTER ($3) sparked publicity and 
books before the important Holiday sales! Write-up in nationally syndicated 
Season. It takes several months to column “Let’s Explore Your Mind”—A. E. 
edit, design and produce a book so Wiggam (20 million readers) on Science 
that it can be promoted to the book- Meets Religion: A new Approach to the 
stores and the buying public. Concept of Evolution ($3) boosted sales! 


IT’S STILL TIME TO MAKE YOUR BOOK A CHRISTMAS GIFT 


At Exposition Press it will receive individual, sales-producing promotion from our 
experienced editorial-publicity-sales-staff—the same team that has so successfully 
promoted many books. Whatever type of book you’ve written—specialized or gen- 
eral, fiction, non-fiction, poetry, religious, controversial—we can help you publish. 
Our new 48-page illustrated brochure, YOU CAN PUBLISH 
YOUR BOOK, removes the mystery and gives you the history of 
subsidy publishing. Includes: 36 Illustrated Success Stories About 
Our Authors and Their Books; The Hows and Whys of Subsidy Publishing; How 
to Select a Publisher; When to Sign a Publishing Contract; and other vital informa- 
tion for every writer. Reserve your free copy Today! Write: 


EXPOSITION PRESS IN Dept. 7 386—4th AVE., NEW YORK 16,N. Y. 
e In Calif; 9172 SUNSET BLVD., HOLLYWOOD 4 
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By Auriel Macfie 


Teleplay Fees Soar 


According to Ross Donaldson, NBC’s Di- 
rector of Writing Services, “remuneration 
is on the way up for all types and lengths 
of dramatic scripts.” 

Donaldson told Variety that routine 
rights are bringing from $500 to $800 but 
the field is gradually being exhausted, a 
fact which is certain to push writers of 
originals to the fore and up their fees. 

A Variety survey shows Philco Television 
Playhouse has paid as high as $3000 for an 
original script and states this figure may 
well become the average in a year or two.” 

Credit for the more important status be- 
ing given the TV scripter is due mostly to 
Philco-TV Playhouse producer Fred Coe. 
He was one of the first to push for an in- 
crease in the video dramatist’s fees. He 
reasons: “the ‘word’ is more important 
than the ‘player’.” 

Today, Philco-Goodyear originals bring 
from $1,500 to $1,750 but occasionally 
much more. Adaptation rights run from 
$1,000 to $1,250. This is up from a year or 
so ago when the base was pegged at $1,000. 

Of other hour-long shows, Kraft TV 
Theatre (NBC, Wednesday, ABC, Thurs- 
day) spends in the neighborhood of $1,250 
though often as little as $850, but Alex 
Segal’s Theatre Guild-U.S. Steel show pays 
as much as $2,500 and its average is close 
to the $2,000 mark. Westinghouse Studio 
One (CBS) and Robert Montgomery Pre- 
sents (NBC)—competing with each other 
—pay on an average $1,800. 

For the half-hour shows, Talent Asso- 
ciates is again among the leaders when it 
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comes to playwright pay. Fees for the top 
men on “Justice” run to $1,400 but new- 
comers who need help from the production 
staff receive about $850. Armstrong Circle 
Theatre is in the $1,000 class. With Talent 
Associates taking over this show for the 
next season, the pay will rise to $1,250 top 
with secondary scripters, whose work needs 
doctoring getting a ceiling that graduates to 
about $850. Talent Associate’s “Janie” 
series, starring Brandon de Wilde, brings 
$1,500 to such rotating scripters as Don 
Ettinger, Jerome Ross, David Shaw and 
George Bellak. 

Among the other 30 minute displays 
“Man Behind the Badge” brings $600 to 
$700. Some name playwrights represented 
on other shows have drawn as much as 
$1,500 for the 23 minutes their material 
is seen on the screen and now and then a 
half-hour TV’er will pay $1000. 


TV Writers In The News 


Warren Cromwell, formerly Assistant 
Magazine Editor at NBC Press, quit to free 
lance amidst dire predictions—sold his first 
script, “A Letter of Resignation” to Arm- 
strong Circle Theatre . . . A couple of good 
free lance markets are folding. “The Web,” 
half-hour mystery on CBS-TV and always 
a good market goes off this Fall . . . Lux 
Video Theatre, which expands to a full 
hour with its new NBC time spot (Thurs- 
days, 10:00 to 11:00 p.m. EST) will not 
be buying. All adaptations of screenplays 
will be done by Sandy Barnett, adaptor 
for the radio series and Richard McDonheh 
(cq) former script editor for J. Walter 
Thompson, who wrote frequently for the 
old half-hour Lux Video . . . Jack Chertok, 
Leonard Gershe and Phil Davis of Holly- 
wood are scripting the pilot film for Ann 
Sheridan’s TV series . . . The new Walt 
Disney “Disneyland” production for the 
ABC-TV network will have Tom Black- 
burn and Irving Schulman as scripters. 
Initial phase of the hour-long series (pack- 
aged by Disney for ABC) will deal with 
“Giants of American folklore”—legendary 
men who became real and real men who 
became legendary . . . writer Jim Mosher, 
initial “Dragnet” scripter, carries producer 
as well as writing credits on NBC-TV’s 








new half-hour medical drama “Medic” 
Martin Ragaway and Leonard Stern, writ- 
ing partners who’ve been apart three years, 
re-united on the Jackie Gleason show . 
Herb Purdom is finishing his tenth script 
for Federal TV’s “The Falcon” series and 
Mindret Lord has completed his 13th 
“Lone Wolf” script for Gross-Krasne . . . 
Four Star Productions purchased ““A Cham- 
pionship Affair,” original story by Eugene 
Vale and set him to the teleplay. 

“A great many radio writers don’t write 
good television scripts.” Stan Osgood, Man- 
ager of Production of the NBC Film Di- 
vision, was talking about writers—his favo- 
rite subject. 

“There are some excellent TV writers 
who came from radio, but many were 
stopped by the visual medium,” Mr. Os- 
good pointed out. “They don’t think in 
terms of pictures. 

“Radio,” Mr. Osgood emphasized, “is 
pure narrative. It’s like your mother read- 
ing you a story. You dream up all the 
images for the story she’s reading. 

“Before radio writers make the transition 
to film they should read 25 or so of the 
most complete screenplays they can—to 
absorb the terms used and to learn to think 
in terms of pictures. 

“You wouldn’t begin writing a novel in 
the English language until you knew what 
a colon can do, a period can do, a comma 
can do. TV’s punctuation marks—dis- 
solves, pan shots and reverse angles—are 
just as important. They should be familiar 
with the devices which are available to 
them to get motion into their stories.” 

To illustrate Mr. Osgood’s points, I have 
before me a script from the “Adventures of 
the Falcon” series entitled “The $4.98 
Buddha” written by Gene Wang, with the 
teleplay by J. Benton Cheney. 

Here’s the opening page of the script: 


Fade In: 


1. Whirling Globe 
with SUPERIMPOSED name SAN 
FRANCISCO zooming in from back- 
ground as the globe slows down. 


DISSOLVE TO: 
2. STOCK-DAY-PANORAMIC OR 
AERIAL—SAN FRANCISCO 





THE WRITER'S GREATEST MARKET! 
TELEVISION 


HUNDREDS OF TV STATIONS AND 
PRODUCERS ARE CLAMORING FOR 
SCRIPTS AND NEW IDEAS! 
AUDIENCES OF MILLIONS! 
PAYMENT FOR SCRIPTS: 
$250 to $2,000 


We offer the only complete home study course 


“TELEVISION WRITING SIMPLIFIED” 


Written by 


ERIC HEATH 


Author of “Writing for Television," a textbook 
endorsed by outstanding personages, including 


BOB HOPE, RUPERT HUGHES, MALVIN WALD, 
and many colleges and universities. 


THIS COURSE SLANTED FOR BOTH 
PROFESSIONALS AND BEGINNERS 


Start a writing career now that may bring fame 


and fortune! 
Write 


AMERICAN TELEVISION INSTITUTE 


11161Y2 Acama St. 
North Hollywood, California 








FINE TYPING 


Postcards and envelopes addressed. 
Poetry, one cent a line. 
Bond paper used for manuscripts. 
Disabled Veteran 


ADDISON ALTON 


3102 Concert Street Keokuk, lowa 








J-I-N-G-L-E-S 


Can bn write words that will sell soap, een, etc.? 

Hundreds of products, their Ad Agencies 

JINGLE B BUYERS all listed with the — 4 INGLE 
GUIDE.” $1.00 complete — Satisfaction guaranteed. 


THE DANLAN COMPANY 
Pound Ridge, N. Y. 











TV SCRIPTS 


Preparation - Adaptation - Guidance 
Professional writer, RWG member, offers aid with your 
problem, script formation, typing sevice. Enclose 


return postage. 
DORIS MILATZ 
Detroit 19, Michigan 





16270 Lamphere 
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SALES OF MAGAZINE MATERIAL 
AND BOOK MANUSCRIPTS! 


It is IMPORTANT that you receive the 
efficient help an agent can give. Your 
efforts deserve encouragement and only 
a business-like approach will lead to 
ultimate success. 


OUR constructive advice saves YOUR 
time and money. Our experience will 
increase your chances and fill that void 
between author and editor, giving you 
a sympathetic medium for discussion of 
your problems. 

Careful consideration given to all requests 

for information. 
Typing service if desired 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


155 East Thirty-ninth St., New York 16, N. Y. 
Phone: Murray Hill 3-7265 


In the HEART of the publishing district 








“If it can be sold—lI can sell it” 








«Ve WRITE, 
Sete rid 


hy HOLLYWOOD T.V. STUDIOS are screaming 
Rw for new material. Let our sample T.V. script show 
~ you how to write for this terrific new medium. Z 
$500.00 minimum paid for acceptable scripts. 


| T. V. PRODUCERS GUILD 







7372 Melrose Avenue, Los Angeles 46, Calif. 











MANUSCRIPT TYPIST 


Minor corrections, extra first and last pages, 
carbon free, 50c per 1000 words — return 
postage, please. 


RUTH ROBINSON 


613 4th Street Cadillac, Michigan 
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’ A LOW COST PUBLISHING SERVICE 
, for Authors 


) We print, publish and distribute your manuscript in 

k and pamphlet format. Send for free folder. 
THE WILLIAM-FREDERICK PRESS 

Pamphlet Distributing Co., Inc. 


ad 








) 313 West 35th St. New York 1, N. Y. 
















HOLLYWOOD TYPIST 


Manuscripts typed 
Reasonable Rates 
ELENA QUINN 


7822 Brookmill Road Downey, California 
Phone TOpaz 9-8285 
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with the voice of Mike Waring coming 
over: 


MIKE’S VOICE: 
It’s quite a place—San Francisco. 


A sprawling, polyglot giant steeped in 
a tradition of superlatives— 


. STOCK—DAY—GOLDEN GATE 


BRIDGE WITH SHIPPING IN THE 
HARBOR 


MIKE’ VOICE 
—be it bridges—or shipping— 


. STOCK—DAY—CHINATOWN 


DURING NEW YEAR CELEBRA- 
TION—DRAGON FESTIVAL 


MIKE’S VOICE 


—or it’s Chinatown, where the new 
world rubs shoulders with the old— 


. STOCK—DAY—CHINATOWN 


with an ambulance racing wide-open 
thru the streets. 


MIKE’S VOICE 


—and where death waits just 
around the corner when least 
expected. 

DISSOLVE TO: 


. INSERT: SAN FRANCISCO POST 


—BULLETIN flattening against screen 

from background with banner reading: 

T-MAN SLAIN IN CHINATOWN! 
DISSOLVE TO: 


. STOCK—DAY—WASHINGTON 


AIRPORT 
over which is superimposed— 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

DISSOLVE TO: 


. EXT. AIRPORT WAITING ROOM 


—DAY—CLOSE 

on Mike Waring, glancing at a news- 

paper, with his voice coming over: 
MIKE’S VOICE 


We didn’t know who killed Malloy, 
the Treasury Agent— 


. INSERT: WASHINGTON. 


CALL-HERALD 

with a banner reading: 
REDS FLOODING U.S. WITH 
NARCOTICS 


Mike’s voice continues over: 





adv 


con 
Fac 


ing 





MIKE’S VOICE 


—but we knew why. 
Do you see how the writer has taken full 
advantage of his visual medium? 
Now this is the way a radio writer might 
conceivably handle it: 
Fade In: 
1. MEDIUM SHOT OF Mike Waring at 
AIRPORT. Sign identifies as WASH- 
INGTON, D.C. 


MIKE’S VOICE: 


“It’s quite a place—San Francisco. A 
sprawling polyglot giant steeped in a 
tradition of superlatives—be it bridges 
or shipping—or its Chinatown where 
the new world rubs shoulders with the 
old—and where death waits just 
around the corner when least 
expected.” 
DISSOLVE TO: 
2. CLOSE-UP of Mike reading newspaper 
headline: 
REDS FLOODING U.S. WITH 
NARCOTICS 


Mike’s voice continues: 


MIKE’S VOICE 


We didn’t know who killed Malloy, 
the Treasury Agent—but we knew 
why! 


Check your own television scripts which 
haven’t sold and see if “inaction” could be 
one reason for the reject. Remember the 
networks have a tremenduous amount of 
stock film on hand (NBC, alone, has 30,- 
000,000 feet cross-indexed and catalogued 
and recently acquired 10,000,000 “March 
of Time” film footage). Remember, too, 
what you can do with an insert: those 
calendar’s which flip over to show the pas- 
sage of time; ticking clocks; the shot of the 
open, sunny window which changes to snow 
to show seasons changing, etc. And if you 
must use straight narrative to open your 
teleplay, for goodness sake remember what 
you can accomplish in terms of action. 
Chances are you'll be saving the audience 
from boredom. 

For the full fill-in, as we say in the busi- 
ness, Mr. Osgood refers you to: “Film and 
it’s Techniques” by Raymond Spottiswoode 





BE RIGHT This Fall 
When You Write TV! 


To sell your work to television’s high-paying script 
markets, you need these down-to-earth professional 
handbooks, compiled by Albert R. Perkins fv Writing 
Instructor, NYU, and former CBS Script Chief. 


(1) SAMPLE TELEVISION SCRIPTS 


Actual hard-to-get working scripts exactly as written, 
submitted, and sold for broadcast, plus standard writing 
formats, outline, etc. 


(2) PRACTICAL HINTS ON TELEVISION 
WRITING 


Its 12 fact-packed chapters include authoritative answers 
to writers’ questions, plus how-to-do-it advice by TV’s 
top writers, editors, producers, directors. 


(3) THE FREELANCE WRITERS' LIST OF 
TELEVISION MARKETS—1954 EDITION 
You’ve heard of this nationally famous and uniquely 
reliable List, now in its 1lth year of publication. Current 
issue gives you names of all TV and radio programs in 
the open market—tells you type stories they want, how 
much they pay—whom you contact, and how. Invaluable 
for the established writer as well as for the beginner. 


PRICE PER VOLUME: $2.00 plus 25¢ for postage 
and handling 


SPECIAL OFFER: ALL THREE FOR ONLY $5.00 plus 
50c for postage and handling. 


Send check or money order to 


A. R. PERKINS 


P.O. Box 371, Grand Central Annex 
New York 17, N. Y. 





MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


By experienced typist. Bond paper, one carbon, minor 
corrections. All work proofread. Scripts over 10,000 
words, 15c per page; shorts, 20c per page; poetry Ic 
per line, plus return charges. Inquiries invited. 


EVA GOCKEL 
3909 DeTonty St. St. Louis 10, Mo. 





TV vs. the SHORT STORY 


It's your choice. We offer ten weeks instruction 
in TV writing or short story construction. 
"You'll learn a lot." 

For details write to: 


WILL LOZIER 


134-25 Cherry Ave. Flushing 55, N. Y. 





MARY KAY TENNISON 


Authors’ Agent and Counsellor 
Appraisal and advice on any length mss. $5.00 
GHOSTWRITING, REVISIONS, EDITING 


Reasonable price quoted after appraisal 
Box 57275, Flint Station Los Angeles 57, Calf. 
Phone: Re 1-6780 














PLAYS ANALYZED 


By the revolutionary 
EGRI METHOD 
Analysis of Plays - Short Stories - TV - Radio 
under personal direction of LAJOS EGRI 
EGRI ASSOCIATES 


2 Columbus oe Tel. Cl 6-6121 


Dept. WD 
lew York 19, N. Y. 
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PLOTS! 
IDEAS! 
DETAIL! 


Sherwood “Briefs” are the Answer to a 
Writer’s Prayer - Beginner, Professional! 


A Sherwood “Brief” gives you the whole 
story in capsule form—plot, characteri- 
zation, background, dialogue. It’s yours, 
exclusively, written especially for you—— 
no two Sherwood “Briefs” are the same 
—each is 1000 words or more—an 
invaluable tool that does all the me- 
chanical work for you, lets you write 
creatively! Short story, book length, 
radio, television, movie — you name it, 
SHERWOOD “BRIEFS” IT! 

It’s never too late to start—and the time 
to start is NOW, if you want to cash in 
on the largest, most lucrative market in 
publishing history—so—do it now—full 
information will reach you return mail. 
Write for details. 


FAY M. SHERWOOD 


4115 Walnut Grove Ave., Rosemead, Calif. 
































SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS 


& 
I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching. 

Also 


CRITICISM-COLLABORATION 


Juvenile Book Manuscript Criticism A Specialty 
Write for Terms and for FREE Pamphiet 
**Fundamentals of Juvenile Writing"’ 


Dept. D 
WILL HERMAN 


Auther of ""My Juvenile Success Secrets’’ and 
"*My Formula for Fiction’ 


7016 Euclid Ave., Room 328 
Cleveland 3, Ohio 

























(University of California Press, 1951). 


Markets 


The Elgin Hour, ABC-TV, Tuesdays, 
9:30 to 10:30 p.m. EST, alternating with 
the U.S. Steel Hour, starts October 5 at 
Little Theater, 240 West 44th St., New 
York City. 

This new one-hour dramatic program re- 
places last season’s “The Motorola Hour.” 
It will be produced by Herbert Brodkin, 
with Philip Barry, Jr. as his assistant. 

ABC’s new story editor, John Byram, 
who joined the web six months ago, says 
this is the only show he’ll be buying for this 
year. He'll need 26 one-hour scripts for 
the season. 

Since the program will be kinescoped, 
he'll be unable to buy anything but orig- 
inals—but he’s looking for top quality only. 

Byram says good TV comedy scripts are 
hardest to find, considers it almost im- 
possible to get a good slapstick comedy or 
farce. 

“In the theatre the audience contributes 
to a comedy,” he told me. “A laugh starts 
and builds. But in TV you're playing to 
small groups and what strikes a large 
audience funny may not go over at all.” 

Mr. Byram doesn’t buy from outlines. 
He says he read ’em for 20 years at Para- 
mount Pictures (where he was Story Editor) 
and he thinks it’s tough to tell a good 
story from an outline, because you get no 
sense of characterization. However they 
once produced a picture at Paramount 
from a 40-page synopsis which he says was 
better than the author’s original script. For 
“The Elgin Hour,” though, he prefers to 
see the finished work. Send it to the Little 
Theater, address above. 

ABC’s new story head did have a couple 
of gripes. He says he gets awfully tired of 
the “form” letters and cliche scripts he re- 
ceives from amateurs, and hastily points 
out that most of the scripts he’ll be buying 
will come from those who’ve already learned 
their craft. However the show is a “wide- 
open market” with no set taboos or require- 
ments just yet. Top pay, too, but Mr. 
Byram didn’t wish to give figures. 

* 


* * 
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“Danger,” CBS-TV, Tuesdays, 9:30 to 
10:00 p.m. EST. 

Works of professional authors (send lists 
of credits) or those submitted by an accred- 
ited agent are welcomed by Story Editor 
Don Moore who can be reached at CBS- 
TV, 524 W. 57th St., New York 19, N. Y. 
(Ju. 6-6000). 

Mr. Moore prefers stories concerning a 
sympathetic character in danger. The show 
has been broadened to include situations of 
a macabre nature, as well as melodrama or 
tragedy, with emphasis on strong character- 
ization. 

For these half-hour shows in two acts 
(one middle break) no fantasies, stories of 
the supernatural, or ordinary cops and 
robber tales are acceptable. In fact, they’re 
taboo. 

* * * 

“Rocky King, Detective,’ DuMont, Sun- 
days, 9:00 to 9:30 p.m. EST. 

Stories must be tailored to suit Roscoe 
Karns, who plays the sleuth, and also to 
fit the show’s format which has been defi- 
nitely established. Be sure your outline or 








$4,000,000 


IN PRIZES WON! 


SOME OF THE FIRST PRIZES WON 
BY OUR STUDENTS IN PAST YEAR 


$25,000 from Dial Soap 

Packard from TODAY'S WOMAN 

$20,000 from Arrid 

California Home from Spiegel 

10 $1,000 Prizes from Camay 

$5,000 from Quaker Corn Meal 

Kaiser Car from Schulte 

Trip to Europe from Pioneer 

8 $1,000 Prizes from Kelvinator 

$10,000 from Nescafe 
Learn the Secrets of Winning from the Contest 
School written up in COLLIER'S, TIME and BRIEF 
Magazines—and win your share! Write NOW 
for a FREE copy of the newest “SHEPHERD 
CONFIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN'—bring- 


ing you the finest winning helps for the biggest 
contests now on. NO OBLIGATION! 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 














WHAT DO WE DO FOR YOU 


GHOST-WRITE fiction or non-fiction from 
idea, outline or synopsis of your plot. 
REVISE manuscripts .. . Make stories ready 
for marketing and publication. 

DIRECT REWRITES from your idea, plot or 
outline. You work under our supervision. 
CRITICIZE and analyze manuscripts. De- 
tailed constructive comments to guide your 
revision. 

OUR SERVICE INCLUDES: Novels, Motion 
Picture Treatments and synopses; Screen- 
plays, Television, Radio, Stage Plays, Novel- 
ets; Short Stories; Articles; Fiction and Non- 
Fiction. Any subject, any type material, 
slanted for any market. 


STORY WRITING COURSE 


Instruction by professional writers, by mail. 
Full details on request. 














GHOSTS FROM HOLLYWOOD 
Will Help Materialize Your Story Ideas 


VETERAN WRITERS LIKE THESE 


LYMAN LAMBERT... Movies, TV, Radio, 
Books, Short Stories, Articles, Personal Super- 
vision over writer assigned to your story. 


BROWN HOLMES ... Screen Plays; Fugitive 
from Chain Gang; 20,000 Years in Sing Sing; 
Maltese Falcon; Stranger’s Return. TV Shows 
Cavalcade of America; Crossroads U.S.A,; 
Warden Duffy of San Quentin. Author of 
Hollywood Cavalcade. Thirty screen plays 
starring such actors as Paul Muni, Bette 
Davis, Lionel Barrymore, Spencer Tracy, Bar- 
bara Stanwyck, Don Ameche, Alice Faye. 
Formerly under contract Warner Bros. and 
Universal. 

BUFORD GORDON BENNETT... Specialist 
in TV and radio. Dozens of radio plays. 
Published many short stories. 

These and Other Professional Writers and 
critics work for me on a free-lance basis. 
Write for free complete details about how 
we can assign one of these experienced 


authors to work with you on your story. 
Established 1939. FREE Special Bulletin and Brochure 


H. D. BALLENGER 


1509 Crossroads of the World 102-D Hollywood 28, California 


























WE NEED STORIES 
Hollywood agen ——s top Hollywood stars needs 
story material of all kin poo Be for adaptation to 
motion picture, radio — a ar pg production, Your 
story does not have to 
SELL TO poco 

60% of movies, and almost all television and radio 
prodeeiens, sve are made from unpublished stories. The 

ead of our St ye who was with the Story 
Department of Warner Brothers Pictures studio for four 
years, can help you SELL YOUR STORY. 

Our brochure describes in detail the kind of story 
material needed. For full information send 25c to cover 
costs of printing, handling, and mailing. The 25c is 
— when you send us your first story. This small 

ge is nece to prevent our Story Department 
Fae being flooded with seco for free literature from 
curiosity Ae seca or others not seriously interested in 
selling stories. Address your request to: 

CHARLOTTE SAGER, Head, Story Department 


ue HELEN AINSWORTH CORP. AGENCY 
Box 224 Beverly Hills, California 








ELECTRIC TYPING 


By College Graduate, English Major 
years typing experience 


20-lb. Bond Paper Corrections, if desired 
Free Carbon copy 65c per M, plus postage 
Send for Special Rates 
ANN HERN 


7404 Forest Ave., Mt. Healthy 
Cincinnati 31, Ohio 








FREE CARBON COPY 


Extra first and last pages of your script. 
Spelling and grammar corrected. 
60c per thousand words, flat rate. 


BETTY KLEES 
5021 Quincy Street Chicago 44, Illinois 








EXPERIENCED TYPIST 
Ten Cents Per Sheet 


One free carbon, excellent quality 
Bond. Typed to your specification. 
All work proof-read and mailed flat. 


KATHLEEN HAWKINS 
Roure 2 Hotchkiss, Colo. 











SONGWRITERS 
Opportunity to Have 


YOUR SONG RECORDED 
ON ROYALTY BASIS 


by large, successful RECORDING COMPANY 
with NATIONAL SALES, PROMOTION and 
DISTRIBUTION. Hollywood composers write 
the melodies. Manuscript lead sheets and pro- 
fessional recordings furnished. Full cooperation 
and intelligent [earn in the exploitation of 
= song. Send your song material today for 
REE examination. Write: 





MUSIC MAKERS 
Dept. S, Box 2507 Hollywood, California 








original script follows the format exactly. 
Best bet is to study the show three or four 
weeks running. 

Jerry Layton, at 4 West 58th Street, New 
York, N. Y. (Pl. 3-1742) used to give out 
sample scripts to new writers who have 
proven ability. The demand was so great 
that Mr. Layton has retracted this offer; 
instead if you’re a writer with plenty on 
the ball (and lots of credits) with a good 
notion for Rocky, he’ll be glad to sit down 
and talk with you. But you do want to 
study sample scripts if you are a beginner. 
Your local station will usually loan you 
one. 

* * * 

“Hallmark Hall of Fame,’ NBC-TV, 
Sundays, 5:00 to 6:00 p.m. once-a-month; 
5:00 to 5:30 p.m. EST three weeks out 
of four. Fall season with this time spot 
begins Sept. 5. 

“Hallmark” will be buying half-hour 
scripts for three weeks, then will do a one 
hour show every fourth week. The time 
change, however, won’t affect the script re- 
quirements. These biographies of famous 
people place the emphasis on charac- 
terization and simplicity of sets. Sarah 
Churchill is hostess and often stars in the 
week’s performance. Miss Ethel Frank, 
NBC, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, 
N. Y. is always interested and receptive to 
ideas from freelance writers. She buys from 
outlines only (less work for you!) since 
the sponsor must OK the character sug- 
gested. All such material must be accom- 
panied by the regular NBC release form, 
of course. 





Correction 
The correct spelling of the author’s name 
of the lead article in WrirER’s DiceEst for 
August, “A Writer Turns Editor” is Millen 
Brand. We had it “Miller Brand.” 





Off The Verse Market 
Colliers has a full inventory of verse and 
plans to be off the market for two months. 


WHAT ARE YOU DOING WRONG? 


Raney write brilliantly yet never sell because of some easily corrected fault. A former editor and free lance magazine 
can help you as I am helping some 200 students in my Los Angeles area workshops. $1 per 1000 words— 


Min pier T can 


9426 Santa Monica Bivd. ROSE KING Beverly Hills, Calif. 
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An Easier Way To Do Fiction 
(Concluded from page 46) 


The microphone usually supplied with 
the recorder will suit most writers. The 
makers of my model recommend to hold 
it about eight inches from the mouth. I 
have found, by test, that I can go four feet 
without changing the volume control and 
still get adequate transcription. My micro- 
phone has almost 180 degree pick-up and, 
at a slight loss of quality and an increase 
of background noise, I can walk up and 
down while dictating if I set the volume 
control to maximum. 

The price of recorders varies from about 
$130—$250 according to the refinements 
built into the machine. If you want to 
start your own collection of fine music 
taken from the radio or purchase pre- 
recorded tapes you’ll want the best ma- 
chine you can afford. But if you want to 
use the recorder only as a writing tool you 
need not spend nearly that much money. 
Every new model makes all previous ones 


obsolete. Thus factory new “Eicors” were 
selling, a few months ago for $79. Last 
time I passed the same New York store 
they had been further reduced to $59.50. 
Similar bargains can be had in other cities. 

A tape recorder can make your writing 
life easier. It might even get you out of 
a long-lasting slump, the way a new hat 
bolsters a woman’s morale. A good dealer, 
selling the better name brands, such as 
Revere Webcor, Wilcox-Gay, Eicor, Am- 
pex, Ekotape, Pentron will let you try one 
out. 


Florida Writers 
Sirs: 

We are organizing a Central Florida Writer’s 
Group, and we are trying to get in touch with 
all interested persons in or near Orlando, Mount 
Dora, Leesburg, Sanford, Ocala, Tavares, Eustis, 
Deland, Daytona and New Smyrna Beach. 

The organization meeting will be held in the 
early part of October at the home of Avery 
Means, 1000 Newman Drive, Leesburg, Fla. The 
telephone is Leesburg 1101. 

AvEerRY MEANS 
1000 Newman Drive 
Leesburg, Fla. 





A Niagara of No’s ToA Trickle of Yes’s 





That is the editorial picture in a nutshell. Of course, there are the exceptions. Some 
writers draw checks for everything they produce. The overwhelming majority of 
even good writers, however, find it a few sales and many rejections. The com- 
petition is keen, the collective output much larger than the demand. To be in the 
running even, material must be RIGHT. I can tell you if you are trying to open a 


safe without knowing the combination, and possibly correct your writing faults. 


Terms? No fees for the writer who has sold more than one story or article to the 
important magazines, or has had a book published by a major house since January, 
1950. For the not yet arrived writer, my fees are: a dollar per thousand words, with 
a minimum of three dollars for any script. Rates on books will vary with the amount 
of editorial work required, and there should first be an inquiry. Commission on sales 
is ten per cent. All fees end after the second sale. Checks and return postage should 


accompany each submission. Half-fees on re-submissions. Bring or send copy flat to: 


ALEX JACKINSON LITERARY AGENCY 


11 West 42nd Street —New York 36, N.Y. 
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At Press Time—Who’s Buying What from Free-Lance Writers 





Book Publishers 


Funk & Wagnalls Co., 153 E. 24th St., New 
York 10, N. Y. William Sloane, Editorial Direc- 
tor . . . Publishes fiction, general non-fiction, 
reference books and teen-age juveniles 
Payment is based on the standard royalty contract 
. Reports as soon as possible, but time may 


vary. 


Goodheart-Wilcox Co., Inc., 1321 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 5, IIl. . This company pub- 
lishes technical, how-to type of books similar to 
some of their current titles which concern servic- 
ing and repair of refrigeration, welding practice, 
installation and servicing of equipment used by 
stationary engineers, auto repair, and a picture 
book of early model autos. Mss may run 200-400 
pages Royalty payment Requires 
about two weeks to return or report on mss, 


Greenberg, Publisher, Inc., 201 E. 57th St., 
New York 22, N. Y. Elliot W. McDowell, Editor 
. . . Non-fiction, book-length mss. covering “how- 
to’s” (adult and juvenile), personal adventure, 
photographic and pictorial, humor, sports, hunt- 
ing and fishing, general informational, arts and 
crafts, etc. Necessary illustrations must be sup- 
plied by author Royalty payments made 
semi-annually Mss. returned within a 
month. 


Grosset and Dunlap, Inc., 1107 Broadway, 
New York 10, N. Y. P. Edward Ernest, Director, 
Picture Book Dept. . . . Juvenile picture books 
considered here for each of the publisher’s three 
lines: (1) Wonder Play Books is a new line of 
activity, hand craft and how-to-do-it books, for 
the six to eleven age group. Wonder Play Books 
contain 64 pages Material is purchased 
outright. (2) Material for their Wonder Books 
caters to the three to seven-year-olds. The editors 
are trying to woo tots with stories about children, 
familiar animals, and vehicles; and guarantee a 
cold shoulder to fairy tales, fantasy and poetry 
. - . Keep lengths between 800 to 1,000 words. 
(3) In the Big Treasure Books, Grosset and 
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Dunlap pursue fact and educational material ap- 
pealing to children aged six to ten. 


Harian Publications, Greenlawn, New York. 
Fredric E. Tyarks, Editor . . . Publishes factual 
books on travel, retirement and similar subjects. 
Does not want travel-personal experience type 
story. Editors want the most complete coverage 
on the subject and detailed in treatment, giving 
reliable sources of information. Facts rather than 
theory wanted here. Photos, maps, and other sup- 
porting illustrations welcome. Minimum mss., 
50,000 words. Prefer larger mss. . Royalty 
paid in advance, upon publication and upon 
printing of additional copies Reports in 
one month. 


Harlow Publishing Corp., 217-223 N. Harvey, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. Victor E. Harlow, Presi- 
dent and General Editor . . . Big Chief Harlow 
advises they are now looking for book-length his- 
storical fiction mss. about famous Indians suitable 
for the fourth grade child. These mss. should 
have vivid, descriptive writing. The Indian whose 
personal experience carries the story forward is 
fictional but he moves through an historically fac- 
tual period, coming into contact with persons, 
places and events which existed. The young 
reader must be able to identify himself with the 
fictional character. Mss. should run about 30,000 
words, Vocabulary must be adjusted to the fourth 
grader, tested by standard word lists . . . Com- 
municate with editor on the famous Indian you 
plan to use as central figure . . . A bull’s eye 
here brings $200.00 outright wampum. 


Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., New York 
16, N. Y. Frank MacGregor, President 
Nine departments buying mss. here! Bible De- 
partment, Children’s Book, College, Mail Order, 
Medical, Religious, Social & Economic, Staple, 
and trade. Mss. for the Trade Books Department 
can cover any subject of general interest . 
Authors responsible for supplying illustrations as 
necessary . . . Length of mss. generally between 
50,000 and 150,000 words . . . Reports in two 
to four weeks. 
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Farm Magazines 


Farmer Armor, James J. (Bud) Coolican, Inc., 
216 Denison Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. Thomas D. 
Coolican, Editor . Monthly newspaper for 
farmers, advertising all types of farm equipment. 
At present their coverage area includes New 
York, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Ohio, Virginia, 
W. Virginia and the New England states . 
Currently seeking news and feature material of 
interest to farmers. Stories with a farm equip- 
ment slant highly desirable Rate is 1% 
cent a word. 


General Magazines (First Class) 


Better Homes and Gardens, Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, 1714 Locust St., Des Moines 3, 
Iowa. Robert M. Jones, Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . Inter- 
ested in articles on building economics, child care 
and training, personal experiences, how-to-do-it 
features. Also buys special features in the fields 
of family relationships, medicine, travel, personal- 
ities, science. Photographed homes, rooms, gar- 
dens. Some poetry . . Will buy photographs 
but mostly from professional photographers . 
Pays on acceptance, $5 to $1000 depending on 
article . . . Reports in two weeks. 


General Magazines (Second Class) 


Strength and Health, 51 North Broad St., 
York, Penna. Bob Hoffman, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 35c a copy, $3.00 a year . . . This 
magazine specializes in the field of physical cul- 
ture, with emphasis on weight-lifting and re- 
sistance exercise with barbells and dumbbells 

To carry any weight here articles must 
deal with best-developed men (such as “Mr. 
America”), how to keep fit or develop muscle 
through exercise, famous weight-lifting cham- 
pions, and the use of resistance exercise by fa- 
mous persons in the world of sports or entertain- 
ment. Before-and-after accounts on persons who 
have improved their lives through exercise and 
physical culture also in demand. The editors are 
not interested in poetry or fiction . . . Payment 
ranges from $25.00 to $50.00 for articles and is 
made after publication. Will pay $5.00 for every 
published photograph Reports are ordi- 
narily made within a month’s time. 


House Organs 


Wheels, American Car & Foundry Co., 30 
Church St., New York 8, N. Y. Joseph W. Rice, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly for external readership 

. Mr. Rice advises that they need 1200-1500 
word articles on progressive railroading, with 
three or four suitable photographs for each article 

. Rates are 4c a word on acceptance. Writer 
must query editor first Reports in two 
weeks, 





MEASURE SERVICE BY THESE POINTS 


18 Years Guiding Writers Right 
& Years Editor National Writer's Magazine 


PROFESSIONAL Constructive, practical, prompt 
PROMPT criticism of yom oe aps 
assignments for inning an 

INDIVIDUAL —_ —— .* pa di 

ersonal collaborations. Mar- 
TRAINING FOR keting Help. Reading and sales 
WRITERS report on booklengths $5.00. 
Rates: $1.00 per 1000 words to 5000, thereafter 75c per 


1000 words. Minimum $3.00. Write for information 
upon courses, collaborations. 


ALL MSS. REPORTED UPON WITHIN 10 DAYS 


VIRGINIA SLAUGHTER 


P. O. Box 56-D Burnet Woods Station 
Cincinnati 20, Ohio Phone AY 2332 








THE ANSWER TO YOUR PRAYER! 


A typist who can type accurately and neatly. 
Only 45¢ per M words. Any length assignment. 


HELEN BAKER 
50S Fairmount Avenue Hampstead, Maryland 








HOLLYWOOD GHOST 
Again At Large 


I’ve filled the orders that had me swamped, and I’m now 
a A to eT Expert a ogiting. 5 pres of stories, 
novels. md the host—that’s !—your problem 
scripts. No charge for cost estimates. Pull rewrite direc- 
tions $1 per 1000 words. 


DOROTHY DOYLE 
824 25th Street Santa Monica, Calif. 








POETS 


Join my personal guidance group. I will show you 
how to write poems that bring editors checks. 
Write for free details. 


GEORGE ALMOND 
3046 W. 22nd St. Brooklyn 24, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT REVISED 


Line by line directly on copy 

$1.50 i accurate, —_ -hitting facts 

you'll want regarding your writing 

- ag Mi tg and how to improve it. to 

nclose Return send final rough draft. MS Criti- 
Postage. cism: $1 per 1,000. 


WILLIAM H. BUSHMAN 
P.O. Box 436-D St. Louis 3, Mo. 

















THE WIZARDRY 
OF WORDS 


111 Clues to the Secrets of Writing Power 


A distillation RA yy thoughts on the art of 
writing revealed by Flaubert, ipling, Maugham, 
Chesterton, Flesch, Hugo, and other experts. An inspir- 
ing handbook which will agitate your imagination— 
praised by writers, editors, educators, advertising copy 
writers. $1.00 postpaid. 


Cc. A. BELDEN 
San 


394 Pacific Ave. Francisco 11, Calif. 
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The Highway Magazine, Armco Drainage & 


NEW EASY WAY Metal Products, Middletown, Ohio. W. H. 


Withey, Editor . . . This external house organ 
TO WRITE SONGS FOR PAY is devoted to highway and railroad construction. 
Anyone Can Learn In the market for monthly technical write-ups of 


NEW SONGWRITERS can now sell their songs! My outstanding construction projects, “how-to” ar- 
unique method reveals professional secrets, includes free ticles for highway engineers on construction, 




















recording a ol song. Previous musical training un- maintenance (snow removal, traffic sign location, 
nec " ake your songwriting pay! Write for wif , 
FREE DETAILS. etc.) and travel features describing interesting 
spots to visit—historic highways, national monu- 
315 oq MEADOWLARK Music ng de ments, etc. One travel feature used in every issue. 
. Will railroad any articles that do not include 
good illustrations . . . Pays $2.00 and up for 
these. Also buys scenic photos for covers (hori- 
REVISION—GHOSTWRITING! zontals) and run-of-book—pays $6.00 and up for 
Send us your short stories and novels for professional these . . . Maximum length of all material 
revision or ghostwriting, including expert typing ready 1200 words, 1000 words or less preferred 
for the Editor, and FREE marketing advice. . ° 
Furthermore, we will ghostwrite your speeches, lectures, Pays 2c a word to new writers on acceptance 
Sieoes and non-fiction book-length manuscripts. Modest . . . Reports same week material is received. 
rates. 
CONTINENTAL WRITERS’ & SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
Main P. O. Box 627 Dept. WD Montreal, Canada Home & Highway, Allstate Insurance Com- 
pany, 7447 Skokie Blvd., Skokie, Ill. David L. 
Watt, Editor . . . Issued quarterly for external 
readership . . . Interested only in photo stories 
AUTHORS with a strong human interest angle. All stories 
YOUR MANUSCRIPT IS WORTHY must be accompanied with photographs. Photos 
OF THE BEST PRESENTATION may be either black and white or color 
Call or write SARA K. STILLMAN for Length of text from 400 to 800 words per story 
Quality Typing fed Resscnatte Rates . . . Pays 10c a word, $10.00 for every black 
afalgar 9- : : ; 
1278 Third Avenue (ct 73rd St.) New York 21 and white photo used and $50 for every color 
transparency used . . . Reports in three weeks. 











IS PLOTTING YOUR BLACK BOGEY? 


For more than eighteen years I have been helping my clients slay this dragon. I go over 
their manuscripts and show them how to build up inadequate plots and fix those which contain 
“kinks” or touch upon editorial taboos. In countless cases, this has turned hopeless scripts into 
good yarns which sold to the best markets. 


Writers with whose work I’ve dealt, are now selling their scripts to leading magazines, 
book-publishers, TV and movie producers. This success can be traced to the fact that my work 
is designed to fit each individual’s needs instead of putting all clients through the same paces. 


If you are tired of failure, the result of hit-or-miss methods, send for my FREE pamphlet; 
and if I take you in my limited group, you'll become a selling writer or my work with you won’t 
cost you a penny! 


DEVELOPING A LITERARY IMAGINATION 
A Training Program 


Every writer must use and develop his imagination. Literary imagination can be developed in the normal 
mind, just as a limb may be developed by exercise. A few short weeks of honest, daily work as outlined in 
Developing a Literary Imagination, will spur your imagination and enthusiasm. You will discover untapped 
sources for story material. Your writing will be vivid and alive, and—most important to you—your manuscript 
will become salable. 

“The finest piece of writing instruction I’ve seen in years,’’ says the author of a dozen published books. 

“Exceptionally stimulating and helpful. . . . Wish I had it years ago,’”’ says another of the many hundreds 
of satisfied users of this psychologically sound and tested training method. 

To make this training program accessible to all writers, I have set the price at $1.00 a copy. 


MALIBU GEORGE KELTON CALIFORNIA 
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Steelways, American Iron & Steel Inst., 350 
Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. E. C. K. Read, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly for external 
readership . . . Considers popular articles about 
steel industry, steel workers and uses of steel only. 
Must be written in the smooth, sophisticated 
style of the slicks and avoid outright promotional 
slant. Editor wants story to stand on own feet 
. . . Maximum length 2000 words. Prefer 1000 
to 1500 words . . . Accept interesting shorts down 
to 250 words . . . Will buy photographs in both 
black-and-white, and color. Art Director M. R. 
Kaufmann handles these and prices and specifica- 
tions vary, depending on the job . . . Reports in 
two weeks or less. 


Juvenile Magazines 


Fun, 1040 National Press Building, Washing- 
ton 4, D. C. Harry D. Wohl, Manuscripts Editor. 

. This is a forthcoming national magazine for 
boys and girls 9 to 15 years old. Editor is looking 
for short fiction, articles, games, puzzles, car- 
toons and illustrations. Would like articles on 
science, adventure, mystery, hobbies, music, 
humor, sports, how-to-do-it, etc. Especially in- 
terested in manuscripts based upon new ideas 

. Up to 1000 words in length on mss. . . . Pays 
on publication at competitive rates, with premium 
rates for outstanding material . . . We haven't 
had a big, new, national juvenile since Curtis 
started Jack & Jill . 


The Little Magazines 


The Connecticut Literary Review, 1228 Meri- 
den Road, Waterbury, Conn. John De Stefano, 
Editor. Issued quarterly; $1.00 a copy, $3.50 a 
year... This is a new literary magazine put 
out by the publishers of Poetry Digest. Publishes 
only quality fiction and prefers short shorts of 
literary distinction up to 2000 words. Not in- 
terested in conventional love stories, adventure 
stories, or avant-garde tales. Will use short essays 
on the state of fiction and poetry. The magazine 
features about 20 pages of poetry. Poetry of the 
highest quality only will be accepted. Book re- 
views of 300-400-word literary sketches also used 

. . No payment for material used but 20 cash 
prizes are awarded annually . . . Reports in a 
month. 


Religious Magazines 


Christian Publications, Inc., Third and Reily 
St., Harrisburg, Pa. Mrs. Emma Sweet, Manager 
This company issues two weekly Sunday 
School papers for girls and boys as listed below. 
All stories, for both publications, must contain a 
definite gospel message, with a Christian atmos- 
phere and background. Good interest and action 
throughout. Obvious “preaching” should be 
avoided. Boy-and-girl characters preferred where 








WRITERS WHO 
WANT TO 


ARRIVE 


TOP PROFESSIONALS—Screen, TV 
and Fiction Writers are assigned by us 
to help you. 


WE OFFER YOU: 
POLISH JOBS 


To dress up your stories . . . make them sparkle. 


EDITING 


For those lost commas, split infinitives and 
paragraphs that won’t quit. 


GHOSTING 


Spanking new scenes... sharp... fresh... 
smart as paint. Whole stories written from your 
idea. Books and scripts, too. 


DIRECTION 


Meaning professional guidance for the Do-It- 
Yourself school. 


TRANSFORMATIONS 


Like magic we turn the story that just missed 
into hard-packed drama that says something 
. editors’ bait. 


PAPER BACK TENDING 


We run them up sexy and gutty and tough. 


KNOW-HOW 


Crack shooting scripts with technical directions, 
camera angles for screen and television plays. 
These are expensive—but good! 


RECONSTRUCTION 


For when your story breaks in the middle, goes 
off track, won’t come off the page, sits down 
and falls asleep; flounders. 


What's In It For You 
If You Bite? 
Your own story put into glittering, top 
selling shape — striking stuff you'll be 
proud to show the editors, the publishers, 
the studios. 
We will tell you everything we can think 


of concerning your script, story or premise 
for $7.00. Any length. Any form. 


THE HOLLYWOOD WRITER 
7372 Melrose Ave., Los Angeles 46, Calf. 
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possible. Avoid all references to war, fighting, 
crime, cards, movies, church suppers, fairs, 
bazaars, dancing and slang—avoid anything 
which is in any way inconsistent with the highest 
Christian ideals for modern youth, They do not 
buy poems, fillers, jokes, cartoons, photographs, 
quizzes, puzzles or drawings. Seasonal stories must 
reach the editor eight months before time of pub- 
lication. Here are the two magazines: Chris- 
tian Trails, for girls and boys between 9 and 16 
years of age... Ms. about 1500 words in length 
. . . Pays on acceptance at varying rates. 
(2) Council Fires, for girls and boys, high school 
and college age level . . . Ms. 2000 to 2500 
words in length . . . Pays on acceptance at vary- 
ing rates . . . Usually reports in thirty days. 


Sport and Outdoor Magazines 


American Field, 222 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, 
fll. W. F. Brown, Editor. Issued weekly; 25c a 
copy; $6.00 a year . . . This sportsmen’s journal 
is interested only in writing that deals with the 
breeding, rearing, development and training of 
hunting dogs, principally pointers and English 
setters. Right now they need fictional pieces on 
hunting upland game birds with pointing dogs. 
No poetry. Buys photographs . . . Mss. lengths 
up to 3000 words . . . Payment varies and is 
made on acceptance , . . Reports in a few days. 


The Fisherman Magazine, Box 70, Oxford, 
Ohio. George S. Fichter, Editor. Issued monthly; 
35c a copy, $4.00 a year . . . Only fish stories 
wanted here. All articles must relate to sport fish- 
ing and must be factional and highly informa- 
tional. No poetry or fiction. Photographs bought 
. . - Payment made on first of month following 
acceptance or by agreement. Flat rates of two 
cents and up .. . Reports in one week. 


Ski Magazine, Hanover, N. H. Dietra Tre- 
maine, Managing Editor. Issued six times a year ; 
35c a copy, $2.00 a year .. . This magazine is 
both national and international in scope so sec- 
tional or strictly local material should be avoided. 
They are looking for feature articles on tech- 
nique, racers, or people of note, resorts and 
equipment. All material must be factual and ac- 
curate. Although they use very little fiction, right 
now they would welcome some top-notch ski 
stories. Feature articles should run somewhere 
between 1500 and 2500 words and include glossy 
8x10 photographs if possible. Shorts of 100 to 400 
words always welcome. Humorous, unique “how- 
to-do-it,” human-interest or historical features 
are preferred to the news type. Short, humorous 
poetry accepted, too .. . The editors prefer con- 
tributors to submit their ideas on feature articles 
in outline form first, including a lead paragraph. 
No outline is necessary on shorts . . . Payment 
runs from $10 to $50 on feature articles and $5 
to $25 on shorts .. . Usually reports within two 
or three weeks, but may require more time. 
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Trade Journals 


Food Packer, 139 N. Clark St., Chicago 2, Ill. 
Wilbert Schaal, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy, $3.00 a year... In the market for feature 
articles, plus up to six acceptable photographs, 
on processed food plants that preserve food in 
cans, glass containers, or by freezing. Could also 
use short articles and brief items on new happen- 
ings in the industry .. . Length on features 1500 
to 2000 words . . . Will buy only the photo- 
graphs accompanying articles . . . Pay on publi- 
cation. The usual rate is 40c per column inch. 


Industrial Buyer’s Register, 132 Nassau St., New 
York 38, N. Y. Paul P. Merbach, Publisher .. . 
Mr. Merbach asks for feature articles, illustrated 
witk suitable pictures, for their Industrial De- 
velopment and Industrial Recreation sections. 
Industrial Development articles should cover 
activities from all over the United States wherever 
a definite program for industrial expansion is in 
effect. Will also use articles telling what facilities 
are available to readers who may be interested 
in re-locating their plants. Information should in- 
clude sites available. 


The Dixie Contractor, P. O. Box 2120, At- 
lanta, Ga. Roy L. Kerr, Editor. Issued semi- 
monthly ; 25c a copy, $7.50 a year .. . Editor 
Kerr is only interested in feature stories dealing 
with heavy construction (over $500,000) and 
engineering stories about waterworks, pipelines, 
dams, or projects under way in the states of Ala- 
bama, Florida, Georgia, South Carolina and Ten- 
nessee. Stories should include contractor’s name, 
amount of contract, key construction personnel, 
key machinery used (must include brand names) 
and quantities. Any unusual fact should be 
played up and the method of construction should 
be dealt with thoroughly . . . Please query editor 
first . . . Payment is made on the 10th of the 
month following publication—40c per published 
column inch , . . They'll send you $3.00 for each 
8x10 photo but they have to be Speed Graphic 
pix only. They want action shots only and all 
machinery must be identified. 


The Explosives Engineer, 913 Delaware Trust 
Bldg., Wilmington, Dela. Joseph I. Horty. Issued 
bi-monthly; 30c a copy, $1.50 a year . . . Looking 
for descriptions of mining, quarrying and heavy 
construction operations, with special emphasis on 
drilling, blasting and excavating procedures. In- 
clude appropriate, unposed illustrations (but play 
it cool—we want to keep our readers) . . . Mss. 
from 2000 to 5000 words ... Pays 3c to 5c a 
word upon acceptance . . . Will pay from $2.00 
to $5.00 for black-and-white, 8x10 glossies .. . 
Reports within a few days. 


Management Methods, 141 E. 44th St., New 
York 17, N. Y. Jerome W. Harris, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 50c a copy, $5.00 a year . . . Content 
here is slanted toward offering “practical solu- 
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tions to management’s problems.” They like 
articles that employ case histories. The article 
may be based on a single case history or it can 
be built around a group of related cases, Men- 
tion the name of the company involved and, 
when possible, quote an officer of the company. 
Emphasize “before and after” material. Editor 
wants cost comparisons expressed in dollars and 
cents. Length of material, from 300 to 3000 
words ., . Rates vary: the minimum is $10 but 
average payment is about 4c a word. They'll buy 
glossy photos . . . Reports immediately. 


Masonry Building, 5 S. Wabash, Chicago 3, 
Nil. H. L. Patton, Editor. Issued monthly ; 25c a 
copy ; $2.00 a year . . . Interested in informative 
articles on structural engineering or masonry con- 
struction, new industrial, commercial or institu- 
tional buildings and the uses of equipment on the 
job. Like how-to-do-it items for masons and con- 
tractors and photographs showing unusual appli- 
cations of brick, block, and stone, along with 
data on the owner, location and architect .. . 
Lengths up to 800 words . . . Pays $20 per page 
on acceptance. Five dollars for glossy photos, 4x5 
and larger . . . Reports in two weeks, 


Western Canner and Packer, 121 Second St., 
San Francisco 5, Calif. Charles R. Jacobs, Editor. 
Issued monthly; $35c a copy, $3.00 a year... 
Though mostly staff-written, this publication is 


sometimes interested in free-lance articles dealing 
with processed fruit, vegetables and juices 
canned, glassed, dried and frozen. Query with 
outline of proposed article first. Editor will advise 
length and other specifications depending on the 
assignment . . . Acceptable size of photographs, 
4x5 glossies, but send negatives in case enlarge- 
ments are desired . . . Generally pays, within 
ten days, 2c a word on articles, $3.00 on photo- 
graphs... Reports immediately. 


Western Plumbing & Heating Journal, 3665 
S. Vermont Ave., Los Angeles 7, Calif. G. Hen- 
drickson, Active Editor . . . Editorial needs in- 
clude both news and features about plumbing 
and heating contractors in the territory served— 
all the western states, including North and South 
Dakota, Nebraska, Kansas, Oklahoma and Texas. 
Features must be fact-packed and contain useful 
ideas which can be adapted by other contractors. 
Mr. Hendrickson advises that licensed plumbing 
and heating contractors operating stores in con- 
junction with a contracting business are the best 
sources for the feature material desired . . 
Features must be illustrated with sharp 8x10 


pictures . . . Length of features, 400 to 1500 
words . . . Rates: 50c an inch for news; a min- 
imum of Ic a word for features; $3.00 for pic- 
tures . . . Feature stories paid for immediately. 


News stories paid on publication. 





If you are a writer 


See your nearest bookseller 
for your copy 








FANN MARLOW 


A Novel of the Inside World of Literary Agents and Publishers 


it will entertain you and enlighten you. 


If you intend to write some day 
it may decide the matter for you. 


If you have tried to write so far without success 
it will comfort and encourage you. 


If you want to know what may happen to your script 
when it reaches New York, read 


FANN MARLOW 


BY JANE HARDY 


E. P. Dutton & Company 
publishers 
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By Pat Fulford 


HY SHOULD a beginner start at the 

bottom? The answer, “that’s where 
he belongs until he’s learned his trade,” is 
obvious. But actually, there is a more 
practical reason. Editors of smaller pub- 
lications, if they find a grain of talent in 
an amateur, often give the time and in- 
terest to develop that talent. As they sel- 
dom see any submissions from the top men 
in the field, these editors must pick their 
cartoons from the best of the beginners’ 
batches. 

When these editors find gags slanted for 
their particular needs, they are inclined to 
encourage the beginner and stick with him 
until he is ready to sell the majors. Now, 
when a really big name appears on cartoons 
in an obscure, locally published magazine, 
it is often because that cartoonist started 
there with his first okay—and still remem- 
bers the day. You'll see Noel Sickles and 
Franklin Folger, for instance, in WRITER’s 
Dicest for this reason. 

Sometimes, when a beginner gets an 
okay from a major magazine before he is 
ready, it is actually a bad break. The 
pattern, a familiar one, is always the same. 
The beginner mistakenly thinks he has 
reached the top and immediately stops 
learning. He misses the months of experi- 
ence he would have gained through steady 
sales to the smaller magazines, and the 
prestige and glory of a top market okay 
soon wears off when no others follow. He 
piles up cartoons which could easily have 
been sold to smaller magazines, while try- 
ing only for the tops. These gags soon be- 
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come outdated, messy and unusable. He’s 
wasted time and effort, and he’s right back 
where he started from without knowing 
why he flopped. But when he sends his 
batches to minor markets every week, a 
hundred, little scribbled messages from edi- 
tors keep him on the beam. Here are four 
notations one cartoonist received his first 
year, and, in their way, they are a minor 
course in instruction. 


(1) “If you take the gags away from these 
cartoons, all your people look alike. None 
of them are complete people with life, 
love, bowels, hate, prejudices, interests, 
activities. They are paper dolls with faces 
streaked on them in crayon. Before you 
draw a cartoon character, spend some time 
thinking who he is—his schooling, family, 
job, likes and dislikes, etc. By doing this, 
your character becomes a real person to 
you—he touches you emotionally, and by 
that token, he will reach out and touch 
the editor, because both the character and 
the editor are human. Your characters do 
not reach out and touch me, because they 
are not real people to you.” 


(2) “As you know, ours is a trade paper. 80% 
of our circulation is to the delicatessen 
owner. 10% to jobbers, and 10% to other 
suppliers. Cartoons should be aimed at the 
delicatessen owners, not the consumer of 
gourmet items. Make the owner a sym- 
pathetic character. If you make fun of 
him, and play him for an ass, he will 
wonder why he is paying for the privilege 
of seeing such a cartoon. Let the humor 
come from the characters in the delica- 
tessen store doing what comes naturally 
. . . but in such a way that the objective 
observer—the reader who is outside the 
situation, looking in—finds it funny. Neither 
of the characters in the situation have to 
be amused. The sharper and keener your 
insight into the mind of the delicatessen 
owner, the more you can make him laugh 
by a realistic situation. By all means, let 
him be the sympathetic hero of the car- 
toon.” 


“I don’t see the point of the 23 cartoons 
you sent us. Our magazine goes to Idaho, 
Iowa and Dakota farmers. If you know 
our address, you should know that. Four 
of these cartoons have a farm interest, the 
others do not. You annoy here by this un- 
professional conduct, because you want our 
time, but you do not consider our interests.” 


(3 
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(4) “In your cartoons I frequently find nice 
gags, but I always have to have them re- 
drawn. This costs us more money and gives 
you less. It is not that your art is bad, 
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Write 120 Words Per 
Minute—Age No 
Obstacle—Lowest Cost 


Famous SPEEDWRITING 
shorthand. No symbols, no ma- 
chines. Uses ABC’s. Easiest to 
learn and use. Fast preparation 
for a better position and a 
sound, substantial future. Na- 
tionally used in leading offices 
and Civil Service; also by exec- 
utives, students, etc. 120 words 
per minute—50% FASTER 
than Civil Service requirements. 


Over 250,000 taught at home 











Masters 
SPEEDWRITING 
Shorthand and 
Gains Success 


“With SPEED- 


WRITING éshort- 
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am getting some- 


or through classroom instruc- where! My em- 
tion. Typing available. 31st Ployer is. pleased 
ear. The very low cost will ment. My preent 
year. y w ment. My paws 


speed is 120 words 
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vise anyone to take 


surprise you. Schools in over 
400 cities in U.S., Canada, 
Cuba and Hawaii. 


pda aly ah 
Write for FREE Booklet to: jvorthand.’ — Miss 
School of Rose Bud, Ark. 


dpeedwriling 


Dept. 6709-4, 55 W. 42 St., N. Y. 36 





MEMORY TYPING SERVICE 


Manuscripts — Books — Novels — 
Neat — Accurate — Prompt Service 
75 cents per 1,000 words plus postage 


MRS. LEOLA MEMORY BRadshaw 22-549 
539 N. La Cienega Bivd., Hollywood 48, California 


Stories 








Authors Ready For Cooperative Publishing 


Vantage, Pageant et al.) or what Royalty Scale they are 
entitled to ¢ as 40% or the full 100%) because they are 
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WRITERS SERICE LITERARY CONSULTANTS 

7 E. 42 St., New York ale N. Y. MU 7-5159 


MUSIC SERVICE 


Song Poems set to music. FREE EXAMINATION. 
Send Poems today. No obligation. Songs revised, 
rele music printed. 

ONOGRAPH RECORDS MADE 


Five Star Music Masters 
457 Beacen Bidg. Boston, Mass. 
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a sale. The editor is quite pleased at find- 
ing new talents and hopes more of that 
beginner’s work will reach his desk. But 
nobody tells the beginner why anyone 
bought his gag. He doesn’t think it’s any 
better than any of the others he submitted, 
and all he has learned is that a sale can 
really be made to a major magazine. 

The beginner should look on his good 
okay as a stroke of luck, not the beginning 
of a highly paid career. He should con- 
tinue sending to the major markets, but un- 
less he hits the smaller publications reg- 
ularly, he can be almost 100% sure he 
won’t sell the top magazines twice. He will 
have reached professional standing when, at 
the end of a year, his earnings total that of 
at least a low paid office job. It takes two 
or three good selling years in the cartoon 
field before a beginner can give up his 
weekly pay check. Once he starts making 
more money than his job pays, he can call 
himself a professional cartoonist, but not 
before. 


Late Cartoon News 


Argosy cartoons should be addressed to 
Ralph Stein, c/o This Week Magazine, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N.Y. and 
no other way. From $50 to $85 for male 
slant gags, some girly and some sport stuff. 
Occasional spreads are paid for at around 
$150. Mr. Stein also buys for This Week 
paying from $60 to $90 and from $275 and 
up for spreads. Beginners will find both 
these markets hard to crack. 

Argosy and This Week are not owned by 
the same publishers. Ralph Stein is a pro- 
fessional cartoon editor employed by these 
two non-competitive publications to do their 
cartoon buying. This saves hiring a full 
time cartoon editor, and lets a specialist do 
the job.) 


Adventure, 205 E. 42nd St., New York 
17, N.Y. Sari Buchner, associate editor, 
wants male slant and sume girly gags, pay- 
ing fifteen flat for a start. (May do better 
later, she says). 


Compact, 51 Vanderbilt Ave., New York 
17, N.Y. There’s a new editor in charge 
of cartoon buying here. Libby Perlman 
is looking for gags that will appeal to both 
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OR SONG 
POEMS 


ONGS sz: 


for Commercial Recording. Quick action! Cele- 
brated expert offers you FREE copy of 
“SECRETS OF SONG SUCCESS.” Honest 
deal designed to benefit all concerned. Mail 
Songs or Poems now. 


REXRIGHT MUSIC CO., Dept. H 
5617 Hollywood Blvd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


“TALKIT TYPIST" SERVICE 


Too busy to write—or too lazy? Try our shortcut! Talk 
your get idea, story, book, drama, or speech on recording 
disc for us to transcribe. To revise, you T's, on 
return-mail disc A specialized service to § our 
‘potential idea’’ into manuscript format. Send for details 
with return postage. Special rates to disabled veterans. 


You Talk it—We Type It 
22171 Ulster Road Detroit 19, Michigan 











SELF-PUBLICATION AT LOWEST COST 


A complete author’s service, especially de- 
signed for limited pocketbooks. Any subject, 
poetry or prose, any length. Query first, 


please. 
NONPAREIL PRESS 


415 Mills Bidg. Washington 6, D. C. 











WRITE FOR THE JUVENILES 


Begin at the beginning and end up selling. The most 
comprehensive course of its kind on the market, covering 
every phase of story and article writing for tots to teens. 
the step-by-step procedure from one whose work 
pt currently in juvenile publications. Not a 
il? ut a SHOW HOW course. Personal criticism 
included. Write for free particulars. 


MARJORIE M. DAVIDSON 
P. ©. Box 104 Laceyville, Pennsylvania 











EXPERT TYPIST 


Wants to handle your yp in attractive, profes- 
sional form. 60c per 1000 words, plus postage. Free 
carbon. Extra first ce last pages. Minor corrections 
if desired. Mailed flat. 


NANCY J. FOSTER 
715 Portola Ave. Torrance, Calif. 








FREE!! MSS. DELIVERY (and pickup) 
to any TWO PUBLISHERS Pat choose. 

BO GONTESTou$2, 000 WARDS 
FICTION AND NON-FICTION——NO ENTRY FEES| 
MANUSCRIPTS TYPED, ALL FOR 60e PER 1000 W 
SPECIALISTS IN BOOKS, PLAYS EDITING, GHOST. 
WRITING, FREE BOOKLETS AND RULES. 


WRITER'S an Dept. W.D. 
7 E. 42 St., New York 1 MU 7-5690 








A WAY OF WRITING—TO SUCCESS 


Presents —., helpful methods. Explains how it 
has been done how you can do it, by using your 
talents to build a g em lucrative career. Price 1.00. 
No C.O.D.’s 
Construstiog criticism at reasonable rates 
rite for information 


HELEN D. SCHULTZ 
23 Vintage Ave. Winston-Salem 6, N. C. 
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Turf Confidential, 155-31 Jamaica Ave., 
amaica 32, N.Y. A little magazine paying 
eight dollars for gags on betting only. Editor 
Dick Cooper wants to try a few. Don’t 
send anything but betting gags for okays 
here. 


Ladies Home Journal, 1270 6th Ave., 
New York 20, N. Y. Editor Mary Lea 
Page will be on vacation for the month of 
September—hold batches here. From $65 
up for mild, domestic type stuff, on accept- 
ance. Hard market confined to a few car- 
toonists who have sold down through the 
years. 


Books of Interest 


Basic Drawing by Louis Priscilla. On 
perspective, anatomy, light and shade, com- 
position. At $3.95, a very good buy. Written 
and illustrated by top cartoonist Louis 
Priscilla, who is also a Fine Arts painter 
and instructor at the Art Students League 
in New York, this book is good for the be- 
ginner who needs basic drawing, and for 
the professional who wants to brush up. 
One of easiest and least complicated art 
instruction books in the bookshops today. 


Best Cartoons of the Year by Lawrence 
Lariar. Look for this one soon and buy it. 
It is the best annual collection anywhere. 
Lawrence Lariar carefully selects the fun- 
niest gags of the previous year for this 
book, and all cartoonists who have been 
published have a chance to be included. 
Crown Pub. Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York ¥6, N.Y., puts it out at $2.50. 
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Nolo Contendere 
Sir: 

As usual, your August issue lived up to its high 
standards of excellence for me, at least, although 
the Forum writer, Miss Lauran Paine, made a 
remark which I felt completely out of place in a 
magazine such as yours. The lady states, “Leave 
the factual stuff to the guys who’ve lived it and 
know it, inside and out. . .” 

I question that statement for the simple reason 
that every western writer cannot live in Texas, 
California or in between. Many writers, like my- 
self, have never been west of Pennsylvania, yet 
write and sell westerns. Miss Paine feels, I as- 
sume, that unless you are a bona fide resident of 
the west, you should not attempt to write 
westerns. 

I, for one, keep a handful of books dealing 
with the west on my desk, and when I feel that 
there are certain technical parts to a story about 
which I am not qualified to write extemporane- 
ously, I look them up. If this is considered wrong, 
then I, along with a host of easterners, must 
plead nolo contendere. 

Everyone is liable to make mistakes. My ques- 
tion is simply this: Does making a mistake such 
as Harold Preece did in his article, mean that his 
story is worthless? 

I do agree that writers should attempt to check 
their facts before putting them down. But if an 
author makes so small a mistake that it in no 
way spoils the story, I feel that it is being pica- 
yune to single it out and say, in effect, “Your 
story is worthless.” 

GENE RopcERS 
Room 231, 

101 West 30th St. 
New York City, N. Y. 


Couldn’t Pay Me To Read It 
Sir: 

“Some merely were bored; others were actively 
annoyed.” 

Those acutely descriptive lines were lifted from 
the preface—six pages of it—of the novel, “An 
Act of Love,” by Ira Wolfert. 

After wading through such excess wordage, I’d 
ask at least a grand to continue reading. I’d want 
to be paid, in other words. This Wolfert has 
more “wind” than “Gone with the Wind.” 

As Editor Millen Brand says: “This kind of 
panoramic war novel has been done many times 
by now . .. will only repeat again what every 
soldier knows, and more important, what every 
reader knows.” Italics mine. 

And that, no matter how emotional the writer 
gets over the subject. Civilians would like to for- 
get this drab subject, treated in every possible 
manner. Will anyone deny we impress others the 
least when we impress Ourselves the most. 

T. L. Gasxei 
62 Alexander Street 
Albany 2, New York 





COLLECTING REJECTION SLIPS? 


Then maybe something is wrong with your 
work, My CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM 
tells you what is wrong and what to do about 
it. $1 per 1,000 words. 


NOVEL APPRAISALS $5 
REWRITING, EDITING, TYPING 


Write me about your literary problems 


ROBERT A. WISE 
P. ©. Box 338 Sierra Madre, Calif. 








BEST TYPING SERVICE 
20c Page 


Minor Corrections If Desired 
ELNORA BOLL 


2521 West Carson St. Torrance, Calif. 
Phone: FAirfax 8-3276 








LEARN TO WRITE CONFESSION STORIES 


Mail, Group and Private Lessons available. Complete 

training for beginners. Course given by the author of: 

“How to Write the Confession Story.”’ Manuscri 

criticism. Original plots furnished. rite for details. 
DANIEL KEENAN 

P. ©. Box No. 62 New York 63, N. Y. 








GHOSTWRITER 
Over twenty years experience in mending writing 
for marketing. | do not tell what to do. | do it 
for you. Reference women's WHO'S WHO. Cor- 
respondence requires return postage. 


NATALIE NEWELL 
2964 Aviation, W. D. Miami 33, Floride 








| WANT EVERY NEW WRITER 


to earn $1.00 to $200.00 offered EVERY DAY! Spare 
time income. The easiest way to write for profit. No 
previous experience or ability necessary. Write for free 
details. No obligation. 


WRITERS INSTITUTE 
400 Summer Road Colorado Springs, Cole. 








SELL YOUR MATERIAL 


To the Saturday Evening Post, This Week, and McCall’s 
—just as our students have done in the past year. We 
have courses in articles and fiction writing. 

Write for details to: 


THE ARTICLE SCHOOL #710 
Prospect-Fourth Bidg., Cleveland, Ohio 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


promptly, accurately, neatly, to your instructions. 
Fine quality paper, free carbons, $! per page. 
Write 


MISS W. McDERMOTT 
43-76 163rd Street Flushing, New York 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Warrer’ 's Drcest is much greater than 
that of any other writer’s magazine. issue is read by 
beginning writers, professional writers, editors, publishers, 
writers’ clubs, publicity men, theatrical producers, adver- 
tising agencies pe newspaper men throughout the United 
States, , and in a score of foreign countries. 

The rate for ‘‘Personals’’ is ten cents a word, including 
each word in name and address; box num i. 

Copy with money order or check for November issue must 
reach us by October 11. 





Through the “personals” department, read- 
ers can swap, buy, or sell nominally priced 
items or services. 

We do not accept advertising on palmistry, 
numerology, astrology, advertising of national 
matrimonial or friendship services, advisors 
without graduate degrees, or ads requesting 
pen-pals, We reserve the right to reject ads 
that do not meet our approval. (Critics, typ- 
ists, correspondence courses, and literary 
agents may use display advertising only.) 











WANTED: A writer, by a missionary-welfare or- 
anization o rating in 27 different countries. 
ust be capable of writing articles and letters of 

feeling and ap . A real opportunity for a man 

or woman of ability. Must be willing to reside in 

Richmond, Virginia, and give full * time to the 

work, Write and ro age, writing rience, 

salary expected an interesting sat Is about 

ee ourself, Christian ont dren’s Fund, Inc., China 
uilding, Richmond 4, Virginia. 





FAMILY CREST—$1.00 Each Postpaid! Beautiful 
Crests! Everybody wants them! Supply pies. 
gach po price up to $10.00. Sale price only $1. 

stpaid. ou will also receive Ae 
a copy of “SURNAMES,” a dictionary of 
FaMILY names, their ‘meanings, etc. Also pages 
to record Ancestral Lines. Money back if you’re 
not Golightee. Sim mply send 
dress and dollar bill, check or mon 
M. paovst, $47 E. Roscoe St., 
ois. 


TYPEWRITER RIBBONS—New. Two for $1.25 
Postpaid. ae t pou. Marvin Schmidt, 
$109 Kilpatrick, Skokie, Ill. 

IF YOU CAN COPY on, ioe simple cartoons, 
you may earn u 00 weekly, spare time, 
copying and dup tenting "comic eartoons for ad- 
vertisers. Particulars free. Cartoon-Ad Service, 
Argyle 18, Wisconsin. 


your name and ad- 
order to: 
hicago 13, 











“HOW TO SELF-SYNDICATE YOUR OWN MA- 
TERIAL,”’? Columns, Cartoons, Fillers hae 4 
Stories, Articles, Comics. Up to $10.00 a 
from each newspaper. More than st 000 Sailtes 
and a in U. S. and Canada alone. Folio 


. ineludes dicate Operation, Selling Prices 
tchedule, i odel — tters to Editors. Sample 
re Form lete Follo $2.00 


ete, Com 
poctpals (refundable). yrhite ey last, ¥ copy 
175 Idea Sources for Newspaper Features”’ 
tncluded with Folio. American Feature Syn- 
dicate, Dept. 202, 1999 Como Ave., St. Paul 8, 
Minnesota. 





LONELY? You needn’t be! Develop an attractive 
voice. Order “Speak Effectively for Success.” 
Mail $2. Voice Coach Method, x 251-W, Mill 
Valley, California, 





at home! Thousands do. ‘“‘Home 
azine’ tells how. Sample 25c. Size- 
9, 4917 x Kostner Ave., Chicago 80, 


EARN money 
Worker Ma 
more, Box 

inois. 





oe EF ADDRESS, forwarding for mobile 
Breen beward reer remailing two for 25¢. Details 
Services, 810 Pacific Building, 
Fields. 
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7” LINDY UTILITY BALLPOINT PENS in 4 

ink colors—black Siue, red or green ink. Point 
Cheaper than a refill; twice as 
ify colors, Costsed. 45c each or set 
of r 4 only $1.75 post 1 check to House 
of Linda, P.O. Box 38243, Loe Los Angeles 33, Calif. 


X-RAY MIND. Danger wer over others. 
(Details 10c.) Krisknar “Inst tute, P.O. Box 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 


MARKETS, NEW FIELDS! nls revised 

listing of tha Periodicals. One. dolilar— 

erican, Canadian, or Pieces of Eight. E. 

p what Bloomfield, 11-A Gwynne Ave., Toronte 3, 
0. 





FRESH 





FOOL-PROOF BOOKLET on 
roblem discussed and illu 
apitalization, S0c. Mrs, 
Laceyville, Penna. 


UNLOCK YOUR SUBCONSCIOUS. 1 Prod 
effortlessly through ‘Autodynamie 


od. $1.08, Ev ry 
rated. 
jorie Davidson, 





technique. Free beoshure. | Best 847 {B9), Ocean 
Park, Calif. 
BACHELOR, victim of fiaastecphedio, schizo- 


phrenia, EB and hay fever, seeks posi- 
tion as shorthand stenographer with established 
ead ee dictates about 100 wpm. (Can 
write but afraid the exertion might kill 
me.) I “ous m theroughiy oe altogether 
detestable, and want somebody. V. L. 
Vaccaro, Dyersburg, Tenn. 


PHOTOGRAPHS FOR WRITERS. Reasonable. 
Paul’s Photos, 3702 Lakewood Ave., Chicago 13. 


TELEVISION WRITERS! 25 important Pa’ and 
DON'T’s. HOW to submit— BE to submit 
your manuscript. Send = TELESCRIPT, Dept. 

» Box 1208, Hollywood 2 











POETS: Descriptions os Pee J ea we SEND 
POEMS. a of, aeltads ite., eent 
on receipt off adadresced eo Ce 

KALE A Nai ual 


Poetry, 624 BAPE. Vernon Ave., Dallas 


LEARN GAGWRITING. Sample lesson 20c. 
Frankel, 4903 W. Adams, Chicage 44. 


PIPE SMOKERS! Cigar Smokers! Free illustrated 
catalog saves uP to _ on choice, imported, do- 
Walle -=¥ ise" supplies, Write 

150 ‘Nassau St., New 
M hese 38, NY. 


25 WAYS TO MAKE PIN MONEY and 500 free 
gifts. Both 50c. Marion ion Gee, Isle of Palms, 8S. C. 


ATMOSPHERE PHOTOGRAPHS: Use my authen- 
tic bayou country scenics for more detailed de- 
seriptions in your deep-south stories and articles. 
Set of 20 a ge Ht 5 of open 
knees, swamps, ent lowlands, Com- 
plete omer achome peas. on jon for each photo, 
all for $5.00. li Gabbert, P.O. Box 5281, Lake 
Charles, tt aly 

ba | PUBLISHED books eT: reviewed in 

HE DUKE OF NORMANDIE. information free. 
chanel Mon Columbia Piace, Los 
Angeles 26, C ornia. 


ENGLISH TEACHER needed. Excellent opening 
for qualified, trained Engi sh instructor. Twenty- 














proveases & sehool, teachin correspondence, 
has spare- time openin in English De rtment. 
Will not interfere wit 3. b. Must have 
at least AB from resi — = © or versity. 
Send resume of Sack wg ence, what you 
think qualifies nadle home study stu- 
dents at once. rite Box W. LL, Writer’s Digest. 


SECRET MAIL ADDRESS. 8. $3.00 month. Avoid 
Snoopers. Letters forwarded daily. Nobod 
knows. Reliable. HEDGPETH, 406 South Secon 
Street, Alhambra 11, California. 


TIRED OF REJECTION, 8 
e 
Reis isiand Drive, Monrec, Louisiana. 





? Then write for 
L. Church, 








or 
a, 





i FOLIO ‘$45,000; Unlimited Vacations 

.* Ne canvassing, mail order, merchandise, 

equipment. Unknown. Works itself—home! Keep 
Haylings—WD, Carlsbad, Calif 


TEACH YOUR CHILD TO READ by the Sonic 
Method, which gives the 40 sounds "4 English, 
LUS thorough acquaintance with word parts, 

png A lancewise (not guesswise) reading 

ng at home is a must—many schools 
vg longer teach it! You can earn with Sonic 
Method—train first by teaching your own child. 
Sonic Index is first, with How-To Booklet, Index 
(24 cards, 2-color printin ) "| basis for 40 les- 
sons. $2 Consultation included; send $2 for all. 
Sonics, 404 California Bldg., c/o CPA, Stockton, 
California. 


CARTOONISTS AND GAGWRITERS Information 
Guide. Markets, news, articles, etc., on cartoon- 
ing and S2pytiting. Send for free sample. Infor- 
— © de, 2776 California Ct., Lincoln 10, 
ebraska 











THE WEST on the hongistal Virgin River ... 
close to fabulous Las Vegas. Sun year around. 
Old West desert locale in” the “last free state,’’ 
Nevada. Trailers, espe ve cabins, reasona- 
ble. RANCHO RIVERSIDE, Via Moapa, Nevada. 





CHECKER PLAYERS—The world’s oldest game 
of mental skill can now be mastered by you. 
Write for your colorful illustrated book ‘‘South- 
ern Checkers’”’ today; $1.00. Southern Checkers 
Co., P.O. Box 1863, Atlanta, Georgia. 


CANADA—Questions answered about Canada and 
Detroit, 25c coin. Letters mailed from Windsor, 
Canada, 50c coin. Isaac Jones, 5038 E. Phila- 
delphia, Detroit 2, Mich. 





MIAMI—Ma . City postmark, ag Ps aes 
25c. Local help-wanted columns . M. 
Watters, 3634 N.W. 11th Street, hniemat” Fla. 





“THERE SEEMS TO BE more inspiration in one 
page of RHYTHM IN WRITING than in whole 
volumes by other writers,” says one reader. _ By 
knowing how your i and 
mind work, you aid the poocces, and ‘erent ~ 

rove your work. $1. .N. Risser, 
ayaud Ave., Denver 9, Colo. 


BUY AT WHOLESALE PRICES — Typewriters, 
Household Needs g_ bbe, Be Watches. Brand new, 
no seconds. Catalog 50c. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Marie Winnaberg, R. 1, Cresco, Iowa. 


WAKE UP YOUR CREATIVE IMAGINATION! 
Visualize as you write. Really SEE what you 
lot as tse diet it. Methods developed by mil- 
on-word-a-year writer. Postcard for details. 
Clem. W. Johnson, 218 Emory, Orlando, Fla. 








$1 FOR EACH SHORT POEM about hobbies ac- 
cepted. Must be accompanied with year’s sub- 
seri wen to What’s Your Hobby? on azine. 
$1 U. S., $1.50 Canada; ones, ample 
15¢ coin. i Maloney, 124 W. , A. St., 
Syracuse 5, N. ¥. 





STIMULETTERS offers remailing service Cleve- 
land, Ohio, 25c each letter. Lovely hand-made 
: rons, all colors $1. each. Address Stimuletters, 

17615 Riverway, Cleveland 7, Ohio. 





YOUR 20-word advertisement placed in five big 
Southwest Sunday newspapers, $8.76. Circulation 
694,000. Other bog groups. Pennebaker Ad- 
vertising, Kerrville, Texas. 





REMAILS—Picturesque Gold-rush Country post- 
marks! Grass Valley or Nevada oN, Calif., 25c. 
Comstock, Rt. 2, Box 1185, Grass Valley, Calif. 


400-YEAR CALENDAR. All dates, including Easter. 
1763-2152. Chart 21”x28”, 75c. Thomas Carruth, 
Crowley, Louisiana. 


QUICKEST AND EASIEST WAY to get paid for 
..writing—hit the Filler Item market! 850 current 
markets described, $1.00. Marion Gee, Isle of 
Palms, 8. C. 








NEW WRITERS’ SERVICE —Salable Ideas, all 
fields. Over 100 suggestions and advance dates. 
Current issue $1,00, check or money 7. ‘a 
"N’ JOGGERS, Box 1385, New York City 8 


SELF-HYPNOSIS—“‘How To Use Your Subeon- 
scious Powers.’’ Truly amazing book—by hyp- 
notist! $2.00—delighted or refund. Skyhaven, 
Newfoundland 5, N. J. 


eee. Ruth Camp, East Randolph, Ver- 
mont. 


WANT TO WRITE PROFESSIONALLY and 
thereby sell as quickly as possible? Find answer 
in my ad, this magazine, page 67. Natalie 
Newell, Ghostwriter. 


“BECKY’S CORSET,’’ Ellie Hill, $2.00. House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


SHORTHAND IN ONE WEEK—EZ Longhent Sys- 
tem. $2.00, returnable. Zinman, 215- West 91, 
New York 24, N. Y¥. 


TYPEWRITER PROFITS! 10 a to make a 
living with a typewriter. 50c d. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Excel Pub “~~ ons, Box 6, 
Alden Manor, Elmont, N, 


JOIN WRITER’S CORRESPONDENCE CLUB, 
$1.00 a year including subscriptions to Writer’s 
Bulletin. Doug Couden, Box 12A, Capistrano 
Beach, Calif. 


500 POETRY MARKETS and 100 free gifts! Both 
50c. Marion Gee, Isle of Palms, 8S. C. 


CARTOONISTS! WRITERS!! Your A => oppor- 
tunity, Supply GLC with original informative 
artic es, cartoons, stories, lyrics, hobbies. Cur- 
rent edition 25¢ silver McPlastens cowd 609 West 
First, Los Angeles, Calif. 


aaron, POSTMARK—Stamped letters remailed 
= 5c each. Fraser, Rt. 7, Box 545-F.F., Tucson, 
zona. 


“GREEN SHADOWS INN,” Old Lyme, Conn. An 
ideal place to write, paint or rest. Cottages; 
meals if desired. Reasonable. 


“THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST,” YOUR SONG! 
Sheet music 25¢c. 75 RPM recordings { $1.00. Order, 
Hedrick, 5583 Hunt St., El Paso, Texas. 























FREE BOOK, ‘505 Odd, Successful Businesses.” 
Work home; Expect something Odd! Pacific, 44B, 
Oceanside, Calif. 


CONFESSION STORY PLOTS, $3 eac Keen 
Confession Story Teacher, Box 62, wT: York 63. 


USED COURSES AND INSTRUCTION BOOKS on 
all subjects bought, sold and exchanged. Money- 
saving values. st 10c. Smith Instruction Ex- 
change, 124 Marlborough Rd., Salem, Mass. 











“MIRACLE MIND.” Acquire mind ¢ —— (De- 
tails, 10c.) ye Institute, . 842, 
Escondido, Calif. Dept. W-7. 





BREED RARE TROPICAL FISH at home, Earn 
big money. ao secrets. Help fill the huge 
mand, Amaz Opportunity. Free Plan. 

a foes. os Angeles 15. 


“INSIDE” Facts and Ideas that lead to Mail 
Order Success, in exciting 40-page booklet that 
Pace s new horizons. 25c brings I it prepaid. uxeel 

blications, Box 6, Alden Manor, Elmont, N. 








er answered on any topic, $1 
each. years residence. Translations, letters 
ey ie E. Enders, 16 Septiembre 89-304, 
Mexico 1, D. F. Mexico. 





LEARN SHORTHAND in 4 days! Easy to use, 
understand. Send $2. Money-back guarantee. 
Sterling, Great Neck 11, N. Y. 





SONGWRITERS—List 14 musical movie directors 
25c. 100 record companies 25c. Writer’s Service, 
Box 87, Hartford 1, Conn. 
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DRINKING? “Try Psycho- 
folio. Mail $2 today. Cham- 
x 251-D, Mill Valley, Cali- 


STOP SMOKING? 
therapy’”’ self-hel 
—_— Method, 

fornia. 





FACT ARTICLE WRITING as a paying hobby. 
My 15,000-word booklet, ‘‘Adventures in Free- 
lance Newspaper Feature Writing,’’ $1. Holden, 
Publisher, Germantown, Tennessee. 


SELL BOOKS BY MAIL! Information and inter- 
sk. Ee FREE! Excel Publications, 
den Manor, Elmont, N. Y. 





EARN MONEY rewriting newspaper clippings. 
Write Ralph Underhill, Beebe, Arkansas. 


LEARN TO CARTOON for only $1.98. Details 
free, Hillto — 30 West Washington St., 
Chicago 2, 


POETS, BE PROFESSIONAL—Cut your rejections 
in half by careful mereet analysis. Send $1.00 
for 2 copies of DIFFERENT, enclosing three 

for id wn ob Then study your copies 

and ona. three more. Immediate consideration. 
nea ae Tener 79-14 266 St., Floral Park, 
ew York 


FOR RENT—Substantial winterized 
healthful Ouachitas. Inexpensive living. Also, 
small modern apartment on Gulf Coast. Box W-2. 


MEXICO CITY POSTMARK. Letters remailed 
a et dollar. Questions answered on customs, 


peopl en Ee dollar a set. Charles Nash, 
sales 6 olonial Claveria, Mexico City. 


MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 
Promptly and Accurately 
20-lb. bond 
50c per 1,000 words 


RUBY WATSON 
Apt. 414 led. i “ lel, 
ME 4-7027 


Sell the Scripts 
You Write! 


WE SHOW YOU HOW 


Develop fully the ability your aptitude in- 
dicates. Write more easily, joyously, in the 
full confidence that you are becoming a 
better writer. THE CREATIVE ABILITY 
DEVELOPER is the sure way of developing 
your powers of self-expression. 











cabin in 








230 E. Ninth St. 






















Remarkably, you make your imagination, 
dreams and emotions serve you as a writer. 
No wonder students of THE CREATIVE 
ABILITY DEVELOPER are selling stories, 
articles and poems to all types of magazines! 
Let us tell you how to express yourself with 
individuality, with freshness and vitality... 
the qualities editors want. 

Fill in the coupon below and 


learn, without charge, how you 
4 on” this wonderful new 


THE SIMPLIFIED TRAINING COURSE 


1819-A Gilpin St., Denver 6, Colo. 





Please send free booklet, 
in Authorship.” 


"Your Way to Success 
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New York Market Letter 
(Continued from page 24) 


could conceivably figure in your own life or 
the readers. 

“We want only as much sex as the plot 
development calls for. And aside from the 
diary of a call girl, a well plotted story is 
going to have lots in it besides sex scenes. 
And speaking bluntly, you can get plenty 
of sex into a story without using sex words. 
Remember—it’s quality we want, not quan- 





tity. 


“For regular buying, outside of contests, 
Modern Romance pays 4c a word. 3,000 to 
5,000 word stories will be given immediate 
consideration. No story over 12,000 words 


for the longer lengths is bought. 


Reports 


are prompt, material is wanted right now, 
and payment is on fast acceptance. 


“For contest story entries, 


the same 


policy holds that was mentioned above. Let 
sex show through strongly enough that it is 


felt by the reader.” 


Modern Romance Contest Winners 


$1,000 prize winners 
Wilma Hays 

East Haven, Conn. 
Madeleine Nuttall 
Sterling, Ill. 
Mildred Hobbs 
Montreal, Quebec 
Florence Crane 
Peoria, Ill. 

Betty Y. Farnsworth 
Akron, Ohio 
Marguerite McClain 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
Annette Turngren 
New York City 


Frances Traher 
Denver, Colo. 


Maxine V. Griswold 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Madge Lay Ruark 
Clare, Michigan 


$500 prize winners 
Mary M. Kunkel 
Levittown, N. Y. 


Dorothy Kostka 
Littleton, Colo. 


Louis L. Scofield 
Ridgefield, Conn. 
Gladys V. Bauer 
Denver, Colo. 
Sarah Harris Hogan 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
Carol D. Briggs 
Wells, Michigan 
Ernest Savage 
Riverside, Calif. 
Mrs. Mary Morton 
Atascadero, Calif. 
Valerie Kraft 
Chicago, Ill. 


Patricia Gatley 
Nanaimo, B. C. 





Rangeland Romances, 205 E. 42nd St., 
NY 17, N.Y. Peggy Graves reports a need 
for shorts of 3,500 to 5,000 here. Well 
stocked on longer material. Novelettes of 
7,500 are also being looked at right now. 
Keep backgrounds Old West for these. 
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BROADWAY; 


NE Goop way of starting a legitimate 
theatre in your home town is to get 

a touring group to come in for a per- 
formance. The excitement and activity 
this creates can be a catalyst. If you give 
them good publicity, get a good crowd, and 
everyone likes it, you might get enough 
enthusiasts to found a community theatre. 
There are several NY organizations 
which provide such touring groups, and 
their repertoires usually contain many cur- 


rent Broadway hits. 

We recommend one in particular, The 
Civic Drama Guild, headed by Stanley 
Wool! 

He has been touring shows around the 
East, South, and Midwest for about 20 
years. He chooses competent actors and 
has good comedies and musicals. Many of 
his young actors have gone on to fame and 
films. 

His address is 1697 Broadway. His rates, 
near NY, run from $200 up, per night, and 
in many cases you can book only one night’s 
showing. It is easy to underwrite such a 
venture, and have some net left over for 
your organization to launch its own pro- 
ductions. 

* * 

There is a television show called “Angels 
Auditions,” a weekly half-hour-to-one-hour 
production of unproduced Broadway plays. 
The operation is one of “Broadway Angels 
Inc.,” a stock-sharing corporation that sells 
shares of stock for 50c each. They are ap- 
proved by the SEC (Securities and Ex- 
change Commission) . 























This little story went to market; 


Don’t let your stories be stay-at-homes! 


writers and editors. 


Box 66 
EAST AURORA D 
NEW YORK 





EpiTor a/ 


Send them to us—you may have a Ms. tucked 
away in a lower desk drawer that is, or can be made into, just what an editor wants. 
Never before has there been the tremendous and varied demand for written material— 
novels, paper-back books, television and radio scripts—the market is wide open in every field. 
Our staff is experienced in writing for the theatre, radio, television, novels and all types 
of magazines as well as preparing material for newspaper and magazine publication. Our 
service includes criticism, suggestions for revision, selling and maintaining close contacts between 


We are large enough to command attention but small enough to give every client personal 


service. We work with selling writers on a commission basis; one dollar per thousand words 
to beginners. Please enclose a stamped, self-addressed envelope with manuscripts. 


Coll and Associates Telephone: 


Literary Agents 








LJ rn id SrOMe. 
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This little story stayed home. 
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Wallace Garland is the head of this or- 
ganization. He founded it about 5 years 
ago, and has sold about a quarter million 
shares. Address is 29 West 65th St. They 
will send you a circular. What interests us 
most is this: (a) They have invested their 
shareholders’ money in more than a dozen 
hits which have paid handsome dividends. 
(b) They underwrite new plays, and help 
get them produced. (c) They finance 
worthwhile new films. 

* * * 


There is a bill in Congress called the 
“Howell Bill, HR 9111.” It has passed 
hearings before a special subcommittee and 
its passage is expected next season. It calls 
for aiding the theatre with subsidy, a perm- 
anent organization and staff, and depart- 
mental or regional offices. Congressman 
Charles R. Howell of New Jersey will be 
glad to send you a copy of the 350-page 
booklet if you write him in Washington. It 
is titled “Federal Grants For Fine Arts Pro- 
grams and Projects.” 

The theatrical unions are supporting this 
bill, and at least one union, Petrillo’s mu- 
sician’s affiliate, has offered to put up 
money for the running of the office. 

The booklet contains testimony of hun- 
dreds of witnesses, all of them in favor of 
the Howell national arts plan. 

Congressman Jacob Javits (Rep. NY), 
testified in favor of the bill and stated that 
“the United States is the only country in 
the world that has no government subsidy 
or participation in fine arts and that does 
not send its artists on tours of other coun- 
tries to spread cultural good will. England 
does its great job of supporting all the 
theatre arts for only 4 millions a year.” 

Almost all the witnesses emphasized that 
Federal subsidy would not mean Federal 
control because the Fine Arts bill is set up 
with regional offices and checks to prevent 
this. 

The bill asks for 5 million as a starter. 
All theatrical organizations have been asked 


to support it. 
* * 


American plays seem to be doing well in 
England. Right now London has almost 
twice as many shows as Broadway. It costs 
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$3,000 to produce a play in London as 
compared to a minimum of $40,000 here. 
. Mercury Artists, 730 Fifth Ave., is 
packaging plays for television production. 
Perhaps you have a script that can be con- 
verted. They have many famous actors to 
put into their packages: Jerry Lester, Zero 
Mostel, Errol Flynn, Valerie Bettis, to name 
a few ... The Broadway theatre is starting 
later this season. Most of the openings are 
scheduled for Sept. and Oct. . . . The Yid- 
dish theatre, which has been declining rap- 
idly the past two decades, is now at the 
point where the Hebrew Actors Union, in 
order to keep its members employed, has 
undertaken the production of shows. It has 
leased the Parkway Theatre in Brooklyn. 
Actors will work at a minimum scale, and 
a series of legitimate plays, each with a dif- 
ferent cast, will attempt to reactivate the 
Yiddish theatre. There will be a new show 
and a new troupe every month or so. 
Trouble is, they are woefully handicapped 
by scripts which continue to expound prob- 
lems of the 1890s, the immigration years. 
. The Green Room Studio at 145 
Bleecker St., NY, wants original scripts to 
read for future production. Send yours to 
Henry or Mary Calvert. All scripts will be 
returned with comment, they tell us. . 
A new, ail-aluminum stage has just ap- 
peared on the market. It is called the 
“Jiffy-Up,” and can be erected, complete 
with curtains and lighting, in less than an 
hour. It is much more compact, and simpler 
in design than earlier models, and may 
prove useful to clubs, schools, and other 
amateur groups. The size of the stage is 
24’ x 10’, and it does not have to be bolted 
or screwed to the floor. The manufacturer 
is Charles E. Skinner Enterprises, 1600 
Broadway—Circle 6-6915.. The price — 
$3,000. 


* * * 


Gertrude Berg, the TV comedienne, and 
Robert Harris, actor, have decided to pro- 
duce a play. They sent out an announce- 
ment asking for scripts. Send them to 684 
Riverside Drive. . . . Gala Ebin is a new 
name in the producing field. He is in the 
market for scripts, 575 West End Ave., 
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Trafalgar 7-6657. . . . I. B. Joselow, 745 
Fifth Ave., wants scripts. . . . Milt Kamen, 
Jerry Mercer & Alan Abel, 825 West End 
Ave., are in the script market. Ditto Bruce 
Becker & Robert E. Miller, 338 East 53d 
St. ... Sam Byrd, Marjorie Barkentin and 
Oliver Saylor, 51 W. 10th, are a new pro- 
ducing setup. . . . Haynes & Erskine, 12 E. 
63d, want to produce a show. . . . Ditto 
Nancy Davids, 148 E. 38... . Henry Mar- 
golis, 119 W. 57, has only one play but is 
looking for another. . . . Robert Radnitz & 
Larry Baker set up production offices at 17 
W. 54th St., Circle 6-1683. . . . Benjamin 
& Lawrence Rothman, 247 W. 48th, are a 
new production team this season... . 
* * * 

If you recall, we always suggest you send 
a three-page synopsis to these Broadway 
producers, and ask if they are interested in 
seeing your script. 





Playwrights Theatre Club, 1205 North 


Dearborn Parkway, Chicago, Illinois, is now 
conducting an extensive search for new 
plays. Playwrights Theatre was founded 
to produce originals and the best of the 
modern and classical repertories. Among 
authors recently represented are Brecht, 
Buchner, Schnitzler, Shaw, Chekhov, Sar- 
tre, and Strindberg. The company is cur- 
rently completing a successful Shakespeare 
Festival. 

The theatre will pay 742% of the gross 
against a $100 weekly guarantee for new 
plays accepted for production. The direc- 
tors are seeking scripts which break the 
bounds of the naturalistic thesis play and 
which reflect in dynamic terms the activi- 
ties of modern life. They will be happy to 
read any script that tells an interesting 
story, explores our social bonds, or tries in 
some way to reach the intensity and clarity 
of expression that will convince our audi- 
ence that new plays can be as exciting and 
more significant than the old ones. 


5 














YOUR Book Needs a Publisher 


TALLANT HOUSE 


Books issued both on royalty and author subsidy basis. 
We will merit your confidence with 


CONSTRUCTIVE EDITORIAL SERVICE 


By Editors in Close Contact with Booksellers’ Demands and Other Sales Potentials. 


EYE-CATCHING DESIGN 


Planned for Quick Sales Appeal, Cloth Bound or 


Paper Back. 


NATIONWIDE PUBLICITY 


In Leading Literary and Book Trade Periodicals or Direct 


Mail to Selected Groups. 


SEND US YOUR MANUSCRIPT TODAY FOR OUR PROMPT 
APPRAISAL OF ITS POSSIBILITIES AND OUR BEST OFFER 


P.O. Box 1646 Offices-Plant: 1930 Oakdale Houston |, Texas 
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WRITERS of POETRY 


Send us one of your best poems Sony subject) at once, 
for consideration as song material—we'll send you 
information on how to convert your poem into a song: 
also a very useful Rhyming Dictionary. 


RICHARD BROTHERS 
25 WOODS BUILDING CHICAGO 1, 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 
A Specialty 


RATES: 50 cents a thousand words; 
one carbon free of charge. 


HARRIETTE E. SWASEY 
Kalama 


ILLINOIS 





Box 638 Washington 











BOOK WRITERS 


Let my creative re-writing of your novel or non-fiction 
book pave the way to success for Y( My clients 
are selling. I edit, correct, polish, revise where neces- 


sary, and present your material in its very best shape 
for publication. Returned to you typewritten all ready 


for the publisher. $1.35 per thousand words, carbon 
copy included. Terms may be arranged. 


EDITH M. NAILL, Box 116, Gower, Missouri 








EASIEST WAY TO MAKE Si TO $i0 DAILY 
WRITING FILLERS 
Will Heideman's New 1954 Revised Course & Markets 


No sone training or professional style and plotting Sectensaue 
hi rite humor, juvenile stories, 


needed. Shows how 
hold tips, ee etc. Complete with samples. 15 Snare 
=, —_ mth of help to 1500 words of fillers if you 


ow. "Other — courses and help available. Return 


this ‘aa. and $1 today 


J. ¢. SLOAN, Publisher's Agent 


P. O. Box 1008 Glendale, California. 








REWRITING AND GHOSTING 
FREE REPORT 


Professional writers make your material 
potentially salable for modest fees. 


THE WRITERS GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


CASH FOR FILLERS 


“PEN MONEY” lists over 400 paying markets tor 
fillers, brief items, and ‘‘shorticles’’ of all types, 
besides presenting instructive articles on how to 
write salable filler material. Published twice yearly. 
Send S0c tor sample copy to 


PEN MONEY, Dept. WD, Upland, Indiana 


SONG HOSPITAL 


Bring your Songwriting Problems to the Old Doctor 
— The Ghost Composer — 
(Write for Details) 


ED MARTIN 
Arts-Conn., Box 2121 


PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Novels, Stories, Books, Plays, Radio, Poems 
EDITORS appreciate and BUY readily manuscripts in 
correct style, with flawless spelling, punctuation and 

. Excellent 20 Ib. bond. Carbon copy, 60 cents 
Reinforced envelopes and cartons used 
nm shipping. NOVELS beautifully ailored to present the 
most inviting appearance. 


MARIE ADAMS 
St. Paul 3, Minnesota 

















Hartford 1, Conn. 











480 Blair Avenue 
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Bill Lengel 
Says It Again 


The fabulous old bellringer would say it 
again next month if we let him. Here is 
pure Lengel—your portion for now. 


So, WITH THE editor of WrITER’s DIGEsT 
asking me to discuss “modern degenerate 
naturalism,” I find myself in the position of 
the student in Zoology who boned up for a 
month on a study of the rhinoceros. 

Came examination day. The subject was 
not the rhinoceros — the subject was the 
hippopotamus. 

Clever fellow, that student. He thought 
for only a lifetime of frustration—sixty sec- 
onds, to be exact—then he set pen to paper 
and wrote: 

“It is well established that the hippopota- 
mus is the largest of mammals, but apart 
from its size and its content to exist in the 
ooze and muck, it has few characteristics 
worthy of discussion. 

“So let me tell you about that pathfind- 
ing, precedent making, horn-tootin’ mam- 
mal—the rhinoceros.” 

So, ladies and gentlemen, while I shall 
not tell you about that largest of publishing 
mammals, that colossus of the printing press 
—the paper-cover book IN REPRINTS, I 
should like to tell you about the revolution 
in the publishing business brought about by 
the advent of Gold Medal originals.* 

What makes that revolution important to 
you as writers is the fact that Gold Medal 
books are ORIGINALS, and not RE- 
PRINTS. 

Gold Medal ORIGINALS are published 
in paper-covers to sell for 25c, with an oc- 
casional Gold Medal GIANT at 35 cents 
and 50 cents. 

In less than five years—and this is of 
prime importance to writers—Gold Medal 
has discovered and published the work of 
some fifty writers who never had been pub- 
lished before. 


*Originated by Fawcett ‘Publications, New 
York City, N. Y., William C. Lengel, Editor-in- 
Chief. 
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There’s a story behind every Gold Medal 
discovery. Time won’t permit my telling you 
about all of them now. But how many lit- 
erary discoveries are due to editorial per- 
spicacity—or to luck? 

Some years ago, I was stationed in Lon- 
don scouting for material for Cosmopolitan 
Magazine. ; 

This was during the golden days of the 
Cosmopolitan. So I was seeing such dis- 
tinguished authors as Bernard Shaw, H. G. 
Wells, Arnold Bennett, a less famous Wins- 
ton Churchill; in other words, the literary 
great of Europe. 

On one of my early trips to Paris I was 
invited to the Annual Dinner of the Paris 
Press Club. My host was Basil Woon, for- 
eign correspondent. We stopped in at the 
famous Ritz Bar for an aperitif. 

Suddenly, Woon turned to me and whis- 
pered: “Know this chap standing next to 
me?” 

I looked; and saw a chunky, black-haired, 
scowling, scar-faced young man. 

I shook my head. 

Woon said: “He writes for the Leftbank 
magazines here. His stuff seems pretty 
good.” 

“T’m here to find new writers,” I said. 

Woon took the scowling young man by 
the arm, turned him around and said: 
“Bill Lengel, this is Ernest Hemingway.” 

He scowled. 


— 


said: “I understand you write.” 
There was a bulge in his hip pocket. I 





WHAT'S HAPPENING IN THE CONFESSION MARKET? 


No confusion about changing editorial needs and staffs for 
Confession Clinic clients. They’re always posted about 
who's who and who-wants-what. We work closely with 
our writers! WE SELL FOR OUR WRITERS! e offer 
many extras: i.e. our monthly newsletter of writing, 
market and study tips... $1 per a free for clients. 
SELLING WRITERS accepted on 10% commission basis. 
Beginners: $1 per 1000 words criticism fee until first sale. 


CONFESSION CLINIC 
Suite 1004, 516 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 





WRITERS 


Manuscripts Professionally Typed on 20 Ib. Bond 
25c per finished page on book-length scripts; 
Oc per finished page on short scripts. 
Minor corrections and carbon, free. Postage, please. 
Adeline M. Alvord approves my services. 


NAN M. EGGLESTON 


716 N. Alta Vista Hollywood 46, Calif. 
WEbster 3-4327 








WIN PRIZES! 


CONTEST MAGAZINE, the leading contest hobby 
publication, let’s you in how to win! Each issue 
lists scores of lucrative competitions open to every- 
one. Presents winning tips from winners, judges 
and experts, 50c a copy, $4.50 a year. 


Contest Magazine, Dept. WD, Upland, Ind. 








WRITE SONGS? 


Magazine for Songwriters — Est. 1946 
Song Contacts — Vital Technical Tips 
THE SONGWRITER'S REVIEW 
Sample 25 — $2 per year 
1650-WD Broadway New York 19, N. Y. 





DERRY SHORT STORY 
WRITING COURSE 


Six-months’ course — twenty-four weekly lessons — per- 
sonalized instruction—my help with everything you write. 
MAXIMUM HELP for beginning writers at MINIMUM 
COST. Write for particulars and terms. 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 











WRITE COMIC BOOK STORIES 


No drawing experience needed. Good pay. Plenty of 
markets. Let an authority in this field teach you how. 
Get started now by sending $1 for my interesting 
15,000-word booklet :. 

Fundamentals of Comic Script Writing 


EARLE C. BERGMAN 
1255 North Gordon Street, Hollywood 38, Calif. 








benefit of our services. 
words $10.00. 
of the studios. 


10% commission on any sales made. 


9128 Sunset Boulevard 





THE ROY MACK AGENCY ANNOUNCES... 


We have been so successful in our efforts to evaluate manuscripts for new writers for television 
and motion pictures that we now can take on some short story and novel authors and give them the 


$1.00 per thousand words. With a minimum of $3.00 per manuscript. Novels up to 50,000 
We give you action. A recognized agency in Hollywood, by the Screen Writers’ Guild and all 
You will get personal attention from our Mr. Roy Mack who was a director with Warner Bros., 


M. G. M., Monogram, and many independent television stations and producers. 
Send your manuscripts to an agent who is really selling to the producers and story editors. 


THE ROY MACK AGENCY 


Hollywood 46, California 

















Congratulations Zo... 


Cora Page Godfrey 
Cheraw, S.C. 


Kenneth L. Holmes 
Eugene, Ore. 


Hazel J. Schooly 
Rocky Ford, Colo. 


Doris Meek 
Van Nuys, Calif. 


Ed Arrol 
Edmonton, Canada 


Eino H. Johnson 
Marquette, Mich. 


Grace Calmes Ricamore 
Berryville, Va. 


Margery Osler 
Bellevue, Wash. 


Kay L. Miller 
Washington, D.C. 


Gwen Wilhoit 
Crawford, Colo. 


These are some of the students of the 
WRITER’S DIGEST Course in Short Story 
Writing who are now selling their work. There 
are hundreds of other students and graduates 
who deserve to be on this list. From experience 
we know other new writers will be breaking 
into print regularly. 

Most of these students learned about the 
WRITER’S DIGEST Course by using the 
coupon below. The price of this course is 
reasonable.* You will work under experienced, 
professional editors who will take an individual 
interest in your progress. The Course lasts 
four months and a time extension up to one 
year is granted at no additional cost. Students 
are solicited who have the equivalent of a 
good formal education and who want to learn 
to write for money. We teach popular fiction 
technique. Complete details and an outline of 
the Course in Short Story Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere inquiries. 
We invite you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST $4 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 

Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 





* We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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said: “I’ll bet you have a manuscript with 
you.” 

I lifted his dinner jacket. Sure enough, 
the bulge turned out to be a manuscript. 

I can’t say he protested when I took it, 
except to growl “You won’t like it.” 

A few hours later I climbed aboard the 
boat-train. Now, I have an aversion to read- 
ing manuscripts on a train. Especially after 
a Paris Press Club Annual Dinner. But 
my curiosity in this manuscript was too 
great. 

I hadn’t read more than a page when— 
gone was my train-sickness, gone was every- 
lug, except my complete absorption in the 
magic tapestry of words woven by this 
young writer, unknown to me. 

That story was “Fifty Grand,” still one of 
the finest Hemingway has ever written. 

Naturally, I rushed the manuscript on to 
the first liner bound for America, to Ray 
Long, editor of Cosmopolitan. 

You can imagine my surprise when it 
came back three or four weeks later. 

Mr. Long wrote that he agreed with my 
opinion of the work of this promising new 
writer. But, the inventory of Cosmopolitan 
was so filled with stories lacking in woman 
interest that he couldn’t afford to take on 
this particular story at this time. 

He later repented that decision, because 
in his book, “The Twenty Best Stories In 
My Twenty Years As An Editor,” he chose 
“Fifty Grand” as the lead story! 

In his preface he confessed that turning 
it down was the greatest mistake of his edi- 
torial career. 

Just the same, this editorial slip was not 
his alone. “Fifty Grand” was rejected by the 
Saturday Evening Post, by Collier’s, by 
Liberty; even by Scribner’s, under the edi- 
torialship of Maxwell Perkins, who later be- 
came Hemingway’s mentor, and editorial 
guide. 

“Fifty Grand” was finally published in 
the Atlantic Monthly. 

All of this may give you some insight into 
one of the many reasons why good stories 
may be turned down by many editors only 
to be accepted and published by other 
editors. 

I mention this because many talented 
young writers believe they are entitled to 



























































burst into print with the first story they 
write. And, they become discouraged from 
a first rejection. 

Now, let’s become commercial for a mo- 
ment. It may surprise you to learn that the 
average earnings of a novelist published in 
hard-covers is $2,500 a year. 

Remember—that is the average. 

The few top novelists who achieve the 
bestseller lists earn a great deal more. But 
every novelist does not achieve a bestseller 
list, or a Book-of-the-Month, or a Literary 
Guild selection. Nor does he always sell his 
work for reprint, or for picture production. 

Now, let’s contrast that paltry annual in- 
come of $2,500 with the rewards to writers 
of Gold Medal paper-cover Originals. 

On acceptance of your novel, you receive 
a contract and a check for $2,000, advance 
royalties computed on an initial print order 
of 200,000 copies. 

On all copies printed beyond that num- 
ber you receive 1%c royalties on each 
printed. I emphasize: copies printed; be- 
cause in the field of hard-cover publishing 


royalties are based on sales. The auhor takes 
the gamble on the publisher’s selling ability. 

If a Gold Medal book doesn’t sell, the 
loss is ours—not the author’s. 

We are making books available to people 
in small towns all over the country. People 
who never had a chance to buy or read 
books, in towns where there had been no 
book stores—not even a public library. 

Perhaps you would like to know the dif- 
ference in literary value between Gold 
Medal books published originally in paper- 
covers, and those published in cloth covers. 

There is no difference. 

We have the exacting editorial standards 
of any publisher—regardless of format. 

But, what does an author—a famous 
author—think of Original publications in 
paper-covers? 

I should like to read part of a letter from 
John Faulkner, whose first Gold Medal 
novel, “Cabin Road,” had been rejected by 
Mr. Faulkner’s former hard-cover publisher. 

“No one can tell less about a book than 
the guy who writes it,” John Faulkner told 





Are you having trouble with your characters? 








Send your stories to Writer’s Di- 
gest’s Criticism Department for pro- 
fessional assistance of our editors. 


WRITER'S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
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CimbouBoard! 


Are you at sea with your writing? Ex- 
perienced navigator for many years in 
helping writers make port is WRITER'S 
DIGEST. In charting the course, Writer's 
Digest advances: 


SALES 


Latest detailed market requirements steer writers 
directly to sales. 


GROWTH 
Your writing may click in one of the more spe- 
cialized fields which are fully described in Writer's 
Digest articles each month. 


EXPERIENCE 


The "shop talk" in the various columns and fea- 
tures sharpens the writers’ general know-how. 


ENCOURAGEMENT 
WRITER'S DIGEST is fun to read. Slick writers 


take 5-cent-a-word time to see what's new in 
WRITER'S DIGEST. Pulpsters stop the cent-a-word 
mill long enough to take a look. And dewy-eyed 
hopefuls, heart-in-mouth, just HAVE to finish their 
copies before they go back to the desk to finish 
their "best story-so-far." 


Don't Drift--- Subscribe Now 


A specially reduced introductory subscription is 
offered below on our usual money-back guaran- 
tee. If you don't like the first three issues, drop 
us a card and we'll refund your money in full. 


TIwvwvw YUN NOVY VN VW SS 








Writer's Digest 
22 E. 12th St. 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


({ ) Send me the next 15 issues of WRITER'S 
DIGEST at the special rate of $3.00. 


( ) Send four issues of WRITER'S DIGEST for 
the enclosed $1.00. 











us. “Perhaps he’s too close to it to see it 
well. I depend on you people to tell me 
about my stories. Gold Medal is the only 
place I know that gives a writer the leeway 
you do. From what I know of Gold Medal’s 
policy. I believe you’ve got closer to every 
writer’s dream than you know.” 

We have no formula. No pattern. No 
fixed editorial ideas). BUT... 

When we receive a manuscript accompa- 
nied by a letter saying, “I wrote this novel 
expressly for Gold Medal,” we know that 
here is a formula story based on a writer’s 
mistaken concept of what he thinks Gold 
Medal might want. 

So I beg of you, write for yourself. Write 
what is in you to write—as honestly as you 
know how to write it. If what you write is 
good, some publisher—sooner or later—will 
become aware of its merit—and of your 
value and stature as an author. 

Remember—stories never change. It is 
only the ways of telling stories that change. 
I still believe that before you set pen to 
paper your story should be so thoroughly 
germinated in your mind that the physical 
chore of writing is the easiest part of your 
job. Once you know the ingredients of your 
story, it is of the utmost importance for you 
to know the ending. A story or a novel 
must have a definite objective. 

Not having an objective for a story is like 
a baseball diamond without a. home plate. 

In a baseball game you may get your man 
to third base—or in the game of writing 
your story may reach that equivalent (90 
feet from home) but unless your base run- 
ner knows the direction of home plate and 
makes it safely, you have no score, just as 
you—as a writer—will have no score unless 
you have wound up your story in a cloud 
of dust, and spikes, and glory, to score—not 
only with the umpire—the critics—but with 
the bleacher fans who are your readers. 


On my way home this evening I stopped 
at a drug store. Two very pretty and intelli- 
gent-looking Columbia girls were at one of 
those revolving racks of paper-cover books. 

One of them suddenly said: ‘Oh, look, 
Mildred . . . here’s a copy of Hemingway’s 
‘For Whom The Bell Tolls.” 

The other sniffed contemptuously: 
“Humph! Modern degenerate naturalism!” 
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Characters Make y~ Story .... 3.50 
Free Lance Writing for a Living 2.75 





Narrative Technique ........... 4.00 
zzell 
111 Don’ts for Writers......... 250 
aren Elwoo 
Science Fiction Handbook ...... 3.50 
L. Sprague de Camp 
Writers: Help Yourselves ....... 2.50 
Mildred 1. Reid 
| Successful Interviewing ......... 3.75 
arr. 
| Writers: Here’s How .......... 1.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
ey 5.00 
Virginia Woolf 
Writing of Biography .......... 1.50 
Catherine Drinker Bowen 
The Pay eee of Fiction ........ 3.50 
offman 


eee ler Christian Publications 3.00 
Writing—Idea to Printed Page... 5.95 
Wettiee 00 BO nono eis ceccvce 2.75 
you Bey to Successful Writing. . 3.00 


eri 
CARTOONING 
Careers in Cartooning .......... 3.50 
Easy Way to Cartooning ........ 1.00 
ariar 

How to Create Gags ........... 2.00 
Cartoon Consultants 

How to Write Jokes ........... 2.00 
Sidney Reznick 

Introduction to Cartooning ..... 4.00 





ALONG VARIOUS LINES 
Maren Eiwoo 


Paul W. Kearney 


Osteyee 
Glenn Gundell 
Scott Meredith 


Taylor 


DETECTIVE WRITING 
Encyclopedia of Criminology ... 5.00 


Modern Criminal Investigation . . 4.75 
Soderman &« O’Connell 


A 3.00 
Rodell 
Outline of Criminology ... .... 3.50 
Moreland 
Writing Detective & Myst 
Fiction, Bureck ............. 2.75 
JUVENILE WRITING 
Children’s Book Field .......... 3.50 
Colby 
Juvenile Success Secrets ........ 2.00 
Will Herman 


Writing for 4 Children .... 3.00 
laudia Lewis 
Walley Joveniie Fiction ....... 2.50 
tiney 





BOOKS 


or Writers 





MAGAZINE ARTICLE WRITING 


Best Articles—1953 ............ 3.50 
Rudolf Flesch 
Writing Non-Fiction ........... 3.00 


Walter S. Campbell 
Spare Time Article 


Writing for Money .......... 3.75 
Lederer 
= ue in F a Writing ... 3.50 
eson Baile 
Write ter Trade — Pavia 2.50 
W. R. Harrison 
MARKETS 
Editor & Publisher Newspaper 
Syndicate Section ............ D 


Marketing Your Literary Material 3.00 
MacCampbell 
Where & How to Sell Your 
CE a oh eicihs neice. 45s 1.50 
WHO BEMIS ogo 5c cecicc sees 4.00 
Mathieu & Jones 


NOVEL WRITING 


Craft of Novel Writing ......... 2.75 
urac 
How oe weue a Novel . o> Soe 
How > Write and Sell a Novel.. 3.00 
W oodfor 
Technique ~ 4 the Novel ........ 2.00 
Uzzell 
PLAYWRITING 
Playwright at Work ............ 3.00 
John Van Druten 
Pointers on Playwriting ........ 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 
Writing for the Screen ......... 3.00 
eranger 





“Saturday Evening Post con- 
tributors permitted us to look 
over their shoulders and pick 
their minds so that we might 
divulge their innermost 
thoughts.” 

—Foreword, “From Idea To Printed 

Page”’ by Glenn Gundell 








PLOTTING & SEviInOn 


How to Revise Your Stories 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 

Basic Formulas of Fiction ....... 3.00 
Foster-Harris 

101 Plots Used & Abused ....... 1,25 

ng 

Seer 3.00 
Charles Simmons 

36 Dramatic Situations ......... 2.00 
Georges Polti 

Writing: Advice and Devices .... 3.75 


Walter Campbell 
POETRY & SEU RETING 


= Btcdioneey .. 3.00 
lement Woo. 
First Principles of Verse ....... 2.00 


Robert Hillyer 
How to Revise Tous Own Poems 1.50 
Anne Hamilton 


proved . Dictionary... 3.50 
Whitfield 
Poet-Songwriters’ Guide ........ 3.00 


Clement Wood 
Writing and Selling Greeting Card 
.. «4. Sera f 
Writing Light Verse ........... 2.00 
Richar haacer 


RADIO & TV 


Eric Heath’s Welsing fer. eee 5.50 

Pointers on Radio Writing . . 2.00 
Josephine Niggli 

Television Writing ............. 3.50 
Robert S. Greene 

Television Writing & Selling .... 5.75 
E. B. Roberts 

Writing for Television ......... 3.00 
Gilbert Seldes 

REFERENCE 

American Thesaurus of Slang.... 7.00 
Berry & Van den Bark 

Encreloneey of Superstitions.... 3.50 


English a Simplified . 1.75 
(err 1.25 
Protection and os of 
Literary Property ............ 3.75 
pid Vocab: y Builder emo 1.00 
Lewis 
Roget’s Thesaurus ............. 1.90 
Touch Typing in Ten Lessons.... 1.00 
Webster’s New World 
Dictionary, thumb-indexed .... 6.00 
Western Words . ; 3.00 
SHORT- STORY WRITING 
a Short-Story Writing. 3.50 
Short Seon eer rere 2.00 
Tremaine 
IE a ces ecpese ses 3.00 
Edith M. S Mirricless 
Write the Short Short ......... 3.50 
Maren Elwood 
Writers: Try Short Shorts ...... 3.00 
Mildred I. Reid 
Writing Magazine Fiction ...... 3.00 
‘ampbe 
Writing the Confession Story.... 2.50 
ollett 








Any $12 Worth of 
Books for $10 


Books listed above are selected 
by WriTEr’s Dicest as the most 
authoritative and helpful for 
writers wishing to learn more 
about their profession. You’re 
entitled to return books for full 
cash refund within ten days if 
dissatisfied. 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Gentlemen: Please send me the following prepaid 




















FREE EXAMINATION OF MANUSCRIPTS 


For sales consideration, etc. Our sales commission 10%. 
Reasonable rates for PROFESSIONAL Editorial work if 
required. Send MSS TODAY. NO OBLIGATION. 


WRITERS CIRCLE 


(Bst.1918) 
30 Church St. Desk 4/24 New York 7, N. Y. 








YOUR MANUSCRIPT 


Improved in many detalls. Edited for spelling, pune- 
tuation, awkward rene eo , compounding, 
hyphenation, etc., and typed on good bond with one 
carbon, $1. 00 thousand. 


R. K. SHIPLEY 
2979 Frankford Ave. Philadelphia 34, Pa. 








WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 


is easy, instructive, pleasant and poche, The largest 
market open to the mexperiences & rs—and the only one 
where you can EARN WHILE YOU TEARN! If: you have 
ordinary writing ability, it is possible to earn the low 
cost et ay Ang instruction before it is finished. M 
JOVEN rse of instruction in WRITING tt Ri 
i VENICE Mt MAGAZINES plainly teaches how t e for 
is wide-open market. Send for terms and Genmigtive yo 


WILL C. DERRY 


40 Rock Avenue East Lynn, Mass. 








AFFILIATED SONGWRITERS 


Mutual cooperation. Collaboration. Many 
benefits. Publishing, Recording. 
Send $2.00 NOW! Total yearly cost. 


WEB, 149 West 48th St., New York 36, N. Y. 








PROFESSIONAL MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


Electromatie typewriter—Fine Bond Paper 
Over 10 years’ experience 
Corrections in spenine , Sigg grammar 


Accurate, skilled STENOGRAPHIC service 
Dictate your thoughts over the telephone or in person 


JEANNE FEINGOLD 
767 Carroll St., Brooklyn, N.Y. Phone: UL 7-5719 or JU 6-5429 








BOOK MANUSCRIPTS INVITED 


More than a quarter of a century of 
co-operative service to authors. 


MEADOR PUBLISHING CO. 
324 Newbury St. Boston 15, Mass. 











$50 WEEKLY 5 wours a pay 


2 on an ale ely Bam yen an pale ee you don't 
have pare time writing for the you 
ve r- know how to ew. Learn ayy to “piet ome Sas 


how which 
editors to “aa it them to. — for our t, BREAKING 
INTO THE COMICS. Send $1.00 today to 


SMITH-WILLIAMS PUBLISHERS 
526 E. 5 St., Dept. WD 94 New York 9, N. Y. 


North West Markets 


(Continued from page 39) 

have a Northwest or Alaska setting. Two 
volumes Superior is issuing this fall are 
“Flag Over the North” by L. D. Kitchener, 
the history of the Northern Commercial 
Co. in Alaska .. . and “This Was Logging,” 
Darius Kinsey’s photographs, with text by 
Ralph Andrews. No poetry. Royalties by 
arrangement with the author. About 5 
volumes annually are published. Manu- 
scripts will be returned in 60 days, or im- 
mediately, if a quick perusal shows them 
to be unsuitable. 

University of Washington Press, Thom- 
son Hall, Seattle 5, Wash. Dr. William 
M. Read, director. Publishes 5 to 10 vol- 
umes a year—hopes to publish 10 to 15 
titles annually before long. Last fall’s new 
titles were “Birds of Washington State” 
and “Canada in the Making” by George 
Brown, and published in association with 
J. M. Dent & Sons of Canada. This fall’s 
books will include “Garden Design Illus- 
trated” and a translation of 3 of Strind- 
berg’s historical plays. Poetry and novels 
are still not considered here. “We are 
willing to consider subsidized or partially 
subsidized manuscripts of a scholarly nature 
—but no vanity publication,” Dr. Read 
says. “Quality is the primary factor in 
judging manuscripts here.” Subject matter 
is not limited strictly to the Northwest as 
with other regional publishers, but there is 
some emphasis on topics of regional in- 
terest. If accepted, manuscripts will usually 
be printed within a year. It may be 90 days 
before a manuscript is returned. 

The Minerologist, 329 S. E. 32nd Av- 
enue, Portland, Ore. Dr. H. C. Dake, 
editor. Monthly, except July and August. 
A technical magazine for “rock hounds,” 
gem collectors and cutters. “Ours is a 
specialized field,” says Dr. Dake. “We like 
first hand accounts of field trips and lo- 
calities. We would buy more material from 
free lancers if it had the high quality and 
know-how we want.” 





FREE! FREE! FREE! Writing the Short Short Story by Robert Oberfirst 


My famous booklet, WRITING THE SHORT SHORT STORY, which contains 3 cardinal elements in writing 
a salable short-short, will be mailed free of charge to all writers seriously interested in writing this type fiction. 


ROBERT OBERFIRST, Literary Agent, P. ©. Box 539, Ocean City, New Jersey 
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They Come And They Go 


Since the Second World War, America’s book 
publishing business has been shaken to its very 
foundations. Today, anyone down Publishers’ 
Row will admit, somewhat ruefully, that the 
cloud he saw on the horizon nine years ago— 
no bigger than a man’s hand—was the 25c 
paperback book! 

This whirlwind change in our national book- 
buying habits has pushed several old-guard 
publishers to the brink of disaster. Lronically, 
many of them have survived only by selling 
reprint rights to their own competitors, the 
paperbacks! Even as this goes to press, several 
more once-hardy houses are consolidating or 
otherwise trying hard to shake off rigor mortis. 

For that innocent little idea of selling a book 
for small change, rather than folding money, has blossomed into fantastic Big 
Business. One store in my neighborhood now carries 931 different active titles, 
and new ones are added daily. 

What does this mean to the book writer? That the book business is bad? 
Not at all! Actually, it’s never been better, for millions of former non-readers are 
now avid book readers. This is an extremely healthy sign for writers alert enough 
to interpret it in the light of their own work. Every year, more and more paper- 
back markets, having used up just about all available material, invite authors and 
agents to submit original books. And in this new business, first editions are not 
counted in thousands but in the quarters of millions, and advance royalties are not 
$250, but $1000 to $3000 and more. 

If you have a book which can be classified as “popular entertainment”, whether 
fiction or non-fiction, by all means let us consider it for this expanding market. 
In many cases, we can save you all your secondary rights—movie, TV, translation, 
etc.—without making a 50-50 split with the publishers, as is often customary with 
hard-back book houses. 

Our fee is fifteen dollars for books (one dollar per 1000 words for shorter 
manuscripts which, naturally, we also handle). This fee includes not only the 
appraisal but all costs of the agenting, if the manuscript seems potentially salable. 

Write us soon, telling us something about yourself, and listing the markets 
you have previously submitted to. We will then begin to work on your behalf, 
keeping you advised periodically of our progress, and letting you know exactly 
which publishers are considering your work. 


Professional writers: Write us about working with us on a no-fee basis. 


LAMBERT WILSON LITERARY AGENCY 
130 East 37th Street . 





New York 16, N. Y. 









































books this year to arrange for publication. 

Please make a careful check of the follow- 
ing list, and if the book you are writing falls 
under one of these general classifications it is 
probable that I can help you. 


I WOULD LIKE to have at least three more 














[_] Story for youngsters 

[] Personal experience 

[_] Fiction (love, mystery, adventure) 
Historical book 

| Your own life story 

] Religious or inspirational 

Wit or philosophy 

Self-help or “how to” volume 
Anthology of poetry 

Collection of short writings 


















The aid I provide in making a book publishable depends always 
on the special need, and your manuscript is examined carefully 
before any recommendation is made. If you write well enough to 
do your own revision, a letter of corrective analysis from me may 
suffice. But if editing or complete revision is the answer, I am will- 










ing to do that for you, too. 





My services, methods and rates are described in a folder 
entitled “Literary Help”. Send for your free copy. 









Reference: 


WHO’S WHO IN THE WEST 











POST OFFICE BOX 638 
MANHATTAN BEACH, CALIF. 











